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“THE woRTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO 


MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 


MUST BK DEDUCTED: IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, 4ND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT KXPRESSES.”— Goethe. 





SUBSCHIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 


Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
[Registered for Transmission Abroad.] 
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HER 


MAJESTY'S OPERA. 





Titiens, Kellogg, Nilsson. 
THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Joye 207TH, Mozart’s Opera, 


‘IL DON GIOVANNI.” 


Donna Anna, Mdlle, Titiens; Donna Elvira, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson; Zerlina, 
Mdlle. Kellogg; Don Uttavio, Signor Bettini; Leporello, Signor Scalese; 
Masetto, Signor Zoboli; IL Commendatore, Signor Foli; and Don Giovanni, 
Mr. Santley. 

Conoucton - - - - - - Sicnor ARDITI. 
Commence at Half-past Eight o'clock. 

Stalls, One Guinea ; Amphitheatre Stalls, 7s. and 5s.; Reserved Box Seats, 10s. 
6d.; Gallery, 2s. 6d. 

Boxes, Stalls, and Places may be obtained at the new Box-office, Her Majesty's 
Theatre, next Pall Mall, open under the superintendence of Mr, Nugent from Ten 
till Five; alse at the Box-office, Theatre-Royal, Drury Lane, under tho Front 
Portico; and at the principal Librarians’ and Musicsellers’. 


NEXT WEEK. 
Malle. Christine Nilsson. 

TUESDAY NEXT, June 23d (last time but one), Donizetti's Opera, “ LUCIA DI 
LAMMERMOOR.” Edgard >, Siznor Mongini; Earico Aston, Mr. Santley ; Rai- 
mondo, Signor Foli; Arturo, Signor Agretti; Normanno, Signor Casaboni ; 
Alisa, Mdlie. Corsi; and Lucia, Mdle. Christine Nilsson. Conductor Signor Arditi. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING NEXT, June 24th, commencing at two o'clock, 
Mozart's Overa, “* LE NOZZE DI FIGARO.” (See below, 

Titiens, Trebelli-Bettini; Santley, Foli, and Mongini.— 
Subscription Night. 
THURSDAY NEXT, June 25th, Verdi's Ofera, “ 1L TROVATORE,” 
Production of * LA FIGLIA DI REGGIMENTO,” SATURDAY, June 27th. 
DLLE. TITIENS will appear as DONNA ANNA 


THIS EVENING, aud as LA CONTESSA on WEDNESDAY MORNING 
NEXT.—HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 








DLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON as DONNA 

ELVIRA THIS EVENING, as LUCIA on TUESDAY NEXT. and as 
CHERUBINO on WEDNESDAY MORNING NEXT. — HER MAJESTY'S 
OPERA. 


DLLE. CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG as ZERLINA 
THIS EVENING, and as SUSANNA on WEDNESDAY MORNING 
NEXT.—HER MAJESTY'S OPERA. 


—— PERFORMANCE, Wepxespay Next, 
June 24th. 
TITIENS, NILSSON, KELLOGG. 
Mozart's Opera, “LE NOZZE DI FIGARO.” 

I! Conte d’Almaviva, Mr. Santley ; Figaro, Signor Gassier ; Dottore Bartolo, Signor 
Scalese; Basilio, Mr. Lyall; Don Curzio, Siguor Agretti; Antonio, Signor 
Zoboli; Marcellina, .Mdlie. Corsi; Cherubino, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson; 
Susanna, Mdile. Clara Louise Kellogg; and La Contessa, Mulle. Titiens, 

Doors open at Half-past One; commence at Two o'clock precisely. Boxes, Stalls, 


and Places at the Box-offices of Her Majesty’s Opera; also at all Librarians’ and 
Booksellers.—HER MAJESTY'S OPERA. 


ONCERTS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, June 247TH, at 8 P.M. 
Parroxess—H.R.H. tim Decurss or CAMBRIDGE. 
Presipext—His Grace tus AxcuBisHop oF YORK. 

Bach's Christmas Oratorio. Part I.; Handel's Fire and Water Music, and a MS. 
Concertstiick. of Mendelssohu’s for Clarionet and Corno di Basetto (first time of per- 
formance), Solo Clarionet, Mr. Lazarus. Principal Solo Singers—Miss Banks, 
Miss Palmer, Mr. W, fi, Cummings, and Mr. Patey. Conductor—Herr Schachner. 
Tickets, 103. 6d,, 7s., 5s., 38.; at Mitchell’s, Bond Street; Novello, Ewer, & Co.’s, 
Berners Street; Sams's, St. James's Street; Chappell & Co.'s, Bond Street ; and at 
Me. Austin’s, St, James’s Hall. 

By Order, 














THOMAS WARD, Secretary. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN. 


Mdlle. Pauline Lucca. 
THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Jeng 207TH, Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, 


‘ L7AFRICAINE.” 


Extra Night.—Mdlle. Adelina Patti. 

On MONDAY, June 22nd, Donizetti's Opera, “LA FIGLIA DEL REGGI- 
MENTO.” After which the grand Cloister Scene from “ ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO,” 
including the Ballet and Resuscitation of the Nuns. 

Mdile. Pauline Lucca. 
On TUESDAY, June 23rd (for the last time this season), Auber's Comic Opera, 





“FRA DIAVOLO.” 


Extra Night.—Mdlle. Pauline Lucca, Signor Graziani, Signor 
Mario. 
On THURSDAY, June 25th, Donizetti's Opera, “LA FAVORITA.” 


Extra Night.—Mdlle. Adelina Patti. 
On FRIDAY, June 26th, Bellini’s Opera, * LA SONNAMBULA.” 


Madame Rey-Balla. 


This celebrated Artist will make her first appearance in the course of a few days. 


RAND FETE and BAZAAR at the GARDENS 
of the ROYAL BOTANIC SOCSETY. Recenr’s Park, in ALD of the 
BUILDING FUND of the FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, on 


THURSDAY, tue 257 Issr. 
FRIDAY, tHe 261TH Ixst 
SATURDAY, THe 277Tu Iyst. 


The Féte will open with a song of ‘‘ WELCOME,” composed expressly for this 
occasion by Epwarp J. Hopkt:s, Esq. (Organist to the Hon. Societies of the Ianer 
and Middle Temple), words by Li.Ly Brovau, wii! be su»g by the Students, assisted 
by kind friends. Miss Banks, Miss Patmer, Miss Manton Severn, and Mails. [pa 
Henrt have kindly promised their assistarce. The Gates open at Two o'clock om 
Thursday, and Eleven o'clock on Friday and Saturday. Tickets, First Day, 5s. ; 
Second and ‘ihird Days, 2s, 6d., at Mitchell's Library, New Bond Street; the Gar- 
dens; and 43, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY — SEVENTH CON- 

| CERT. — Conductor, Mr. W. G, CUSINS. — Quxen’s Concert Rooms, 

Hanover Square, Monpay EvenixG ¥Ext. —Pastoral Symphony (Beethoven); Over- 

tures: “Jessovda” (Spohr), and “ Midsummer Night's Dream” (Mendelssohn) ; 

Concerto Pianoforte—Madame Arabeila Goddard, W. S. Bennett; Concerto Violin, 

M. Besekirsky (his first appearance). Mdlle. Sinico «nd Madame Demeric-Lablache. 
Reserved Seats, 15s. each.—L. Cock, Addison, & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


ERR and Mapame SAUERBREY’S EVENING 
CONCERT, Fripay, June 26th, at the Beernoven Rooms, 27, Harley Street. 
Mesdames Liebhart, Clara Doria, Sandrina, Marie Boutall. and Sauerbrey ; MM. 
Vernon Rigby and Lewis Thomas; Pisnoforte—Herr Sauerbrey, and his pupil, Miss 
Marian Ruck; Violin—Mdlle, Therese Liebe and signor Risegari. Conductors— 
MM. G. B. Allen, Lehmeyer, and Sauerbrey, Stalls, 10+, 6d.; Family Tickets, ad- 
mitting three, £1 1s. ; Reserved Seats, 7*. Tove had of Messrs. Chappell & Co., 56, 
New Bond Street; and of Herr Sauerbrey, 18, Springfield Road, St. John’s Wood. 














R. KUHE’S ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CON- 
CERT, Monpay Next, June 22nd, at St. James's Hatt. Mdmes. Titiens and 
Christine Nilsson, Sinico, Evequist, and Liebhart, Saint n-Dolby, E. Angtle, Drasdil, 
and Trebelii-Betiini ; MM. Mongini, Reichardt, and Bettim, Jules Lefort, Foli, and 
Santley. Violin, M. Sainton; Vivloncello, Signor Piaiti; Harmonium, Herr Engel ; 
Harp, Mr. Aptommas; Pianoforte, Mr. Kuhe. Conduct»rs—MM. Arditi, Bevig- 
nani, Randegger, and W. Ganz. Sofa Stalls, 15s.; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Bal- 
cony, 5s. ; Area and Orchestra, 3s.; Upper Balcony, ls. To be had of all the prin- 
ctpal Musicsellers and Librarians ; Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall ; an 
of Mr. Kuhe, 15, Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. : 


V ISS ELEANOR ARMSTRONG begs to announce 

that she will give a SOIREE MUSICALE, at the Bertuoven Rooms, 27, 
Harley Street, Cavendish Square, on WevnespaY, June 24th, 1868, commencing ‘at 
Half-past Eight o'clock. Vocalists—Madame Patey-Whytock and Miss Eleanor 
Armstrong; Mr. George Perren, M. Jules Lefurt, and Wr. Patey. Instrumentalists 
—Pianoforte, Mrs. Richard Blagrove (Miss Freeth) and Signor Tito Mattei; Violin, 
Mr. Henry Blagrove; Concertina, Mr. Richard Blagrove. Conductors—Mr. Frank 
Mori and Herr Althaus. Tickets, 7s.; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d,; to be had only of 
Messrs. Ollivier & Co., 19, Old Bond Street; and of Miss Eleanor Armstrong, 60, 
Burlington Road, St, Stephen's Square, W. 
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WEST LONDON COLLEGE, 
QUEEN'S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


HERR HAGEMEYER 


Has the honour to announce that his 
SIXTH GRAND 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 


Will take place at the !arge Scho: ] Room of the above Institution 
(by kind permission of the Rev. C. M. Davies, D.D.), 


On WEDNESDAY, JULY Ist, 1868, 
At Eight o'clock precisely, 


Principal Artists: 
MISS MARIE STOCKEN, MISS CONSTANCE VERUDA, 

MR. LEONARD WALKER, HERR HAGEMEYER (Clarionet). 
MISS AMY RUSHBROOKE, 

Ten years of age, who wili play Beeth: ven's Sonata Pathetique, Op. 13, C 

on the Pia: ofvrte, 
Herr Hagemeyer’s Band, and West London College Band, 
with Chorus of 50 Voices. 


Admission by Tickets only, two of which will be presented to each purchaser of 
Herr Hacemeyer’s “* GRANDE VALSE DE CONCERT," pour Piano, price 2s. 6d. 
Copies mav be had at Herr Hagemeyer's residence, 162, Kensington Park Road, 
Notting Hill; and of all respectable Musicsellers and Stationers, 


he JOHN MACFARREN’S MORNINGS AT THE 
mi 





PIANOFORTE, in St. James's Hatt. 
PROGRAMME FOR TUESDAY, JUNE 23r0, 
Parr I, 

Sonara, in A minor (No. 8 of Walter Macfarren’s Edition) 
Cavatina, “Una voce” (Ji Barbiere)—Miss Kosertine Hen- 

DERSON 4 ‘9 - a ‘“ ;. 7s 
Mosica. SkeTcHRs as af eA ot ro sie 
Macopig, “ Chante pauvre petit "—Mr. W. H. Ccamincs 
GavoTrTe AND MuskTTE (Suites Anglaises) .. os ea es 
Doo, “One Word” (“Dis moi un mot")—Miss Rosertine 
HENDERSON and Mr. W. H. Cummincs oe bey 
New Brivuuant Fantasia, “ Wales” 


Mozart, 


Rossini. 

W. Sterndale Bennett. 
. Deprez, 

Bach. 


Nicolai, 
* Brissac. 
Part II. 
Sowata,in E flat (Op. 29) . 
New Sone (first time), “* The 
HENDERSON .. ‘a ° 
Turd TaRENTELLE.. ce - = re si 
Barcaroie, ‘‘O ma maitresse "—Mr, W. H. Ccmsixes 
Ervpe pe Coxcert, * La rapidité” 7 ie * 
Erard’s Pianofortes, 


Stalls, 5s, ; of Mrs. John Macfarren, 15, Albert Street, Gloucester Gate, 


R. JOHN THOMAS’S GRAND HARP CONCERT. 

Queen's Concert Rooms. Hanover Square, Wepvespay MorninG, June 24th, 

at Three o'clock. Band of Harps; Harp S«los and Duets, interspersed by Vocal 

Music with Harp Accompaniment. Reserved Seats, One Guinea ; Unreserved Ditto, 

Half-a-Guinea ; of Mr. John Thomas, 53, Welbeck Street; Lamborn Cuck and Co., 
63, New Bond Street ; and at the Keoms, 


ERR CARL STEPAN begs to announce that his 


‘ os ee ae .. Beethoven, 
Golden Heart ’*—Miss Ronertine 
; “A “A se ‘0 .. G. A, Macfarren. 
Walter Mactfarren, 
David, 

Wallace, 
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r 
ERR REICHARDT begs to announce that his 
MATINEE MUSICALE will take place at Mayrietp, West Hill, Putney 
Heath (by kind permission of Mrs, Pfciffer), urder Royal and most Distinguished 
Patronage, on Monpay, July 6:h. Com» ence at Three o'clock. 


=] sere - 
PERATICO SINGING CLASSES for Training Pupils 
(Ladies and Gentlemen) for the Lyric Stage are held twice a week, under the 
direction of Maestro CaTaLani, who is making preparation for the formation of an 
Opera Company.—Par'iculars of Maestro CaraLant, at his residence, 59, Queen 
Anne Street, Cavendish Square, ” 














LADY residing in the West Riding of Yorkshire is 
about to RETIRE from her Professional Duties as TEACHER of MUSIC 
and SINGING, and is prepared t introduce to her Connection (which tor many 
years has yielded an Income of £400 per ani um) a Lady qualified to become her 
successor. Full particulars and amount of Goodtwi! required may be learnt from 
Cuaarves Outivier, Esq., of Bradford, to wh m all communications may be addressed 





ORGAN PUPIL. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE, Woxtxenam —The 
ORGANIST has a VACANCY for an ARTICL 

between 14 and 16. Must be capable \f taking a Plain Serta pf po 

ment will be given. Premium moderate. Apply by letter only, 


3 age 
A small appoint- 


minor, 


HIBERNIAN CATCH CLUB. 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 
IS OFFERED by this Club for an ORIGINAL GLEE, subject to the 
following 


REGULATIONS:* 


1. Each Competitor to send in but one Glee, the words and style of which are left 
to his own selection. 

2. Each Competitor to send to the Secretary of the Club, on or before November 
Ist, 1868, two scores of the Glee (clearly copied), and a copy of the words to print from. 

3. Each Composition to be marked with a M-rro—the same Motto to be on the 
copy of words, the scores, and upon a scaled envelope containing the Composer’s name 
and address. 

4, Nothing sent to the Secretary to be in the Composer's handwriting, 
| §, Any Competitor direct!y o: indirectly canvassing the members so as to influence 
; their decision, will be disqualified from gaining the prize. 
6. The successful Glee to become the property of the Club. 











The Glees to be performed at a meeting of the Club as early as possible in the sea- 
sou, and the Members then present will decide by Ballot which Composition shall 
have the Prize. After the decision, the envelope belonging to the successful Glee 
will be opened, and the Composer’s name declared. All the other envelopes will be 
| destroyed unopened, and the Secretary will be requested not to disclose the names of 
} such unsuccessful Competitors as may apply to him for their manuscripts, 
| By Order, 

HENRY RUSSELL, Hon. Secretary, 
7, WESTMORELAND Street, 9th June, 1863. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





* The Regulations previously issued are cancelled. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—In consequence of 


the sudden withdrawal of all pecuniary aid from Her Majesty's Government, 
it has been resolved by the S»ecial Committee appointed at a General Meeting of the 
' Directors, Subscribers, and Professors of the Institution, on the znd of May, to make 
| an appeal to the general public, witha view to raise an adequate fund for the future 
| provision of the Institution, A SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION LIST has therefore 
been opened at the LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, Hanover Square; and the 
names of those who are willing to become contributors, either as annual subscribers 
or as donors, will be received and duly acknowledged by the Members of the Com- 
mittee, as well as by the Secretary ; by whom also copies of the Special Report, issued 
by the Committee, will be forwarded on application. 

by Order, 





Roya AcADEMY.oF Mosic, 


C. A. BARRY, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


Secretary to the Special Committee. 
REMOVAL. 
R. J. WILLIAMS, Music Publisher, begs to announce 
his REMOVAL from Holborn to 
24, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET. 


REMOVAL. 
ERR and Mapame SAUERBREY beg to announce 


i their CHANGE of RESIDENCE from Manchester Street to 18, SPRING- 
FIELD ROAD, Sr. Jouyn’s Woop, N.W. 
REMOVAL. 


IGNOR SCHIRA begs to announce his REMOVAL 


from Gloucester Place to 33, SOUTH BANK, Recents Parg, N.W. 














BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOYFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 





Just Published, 


THREE SONGS FOR BARITONE OR MEZZO-SOPRANO, 
By F. &. A. RUDALL. 
Gaily over the bounding sea, 


My sunny Gascon shore ms 
eee ee og ; "oe" we 


London: WitLiim Czerxy, 81, Regent Street, W. 
MADAME CZERNY, 
Soprano. 


ALL APPLICATIONS RELATING 'T0 
CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS AND LESSONS 


TO BE ADDRESSED TO 
81, REGENT STREET, W, 


He SCHUBERT has left Town for Wissanen. 


Barearolle . ° 














ERR E. SAUERBREY will play his new Transcrip- 


tion, “ LORELEY,” at his Concert, Becthoven R-oms, June 26th. 
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THE HANDEL TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL. 


The general rehearsal for this colossal celebration was held on Friday 
week in the Centre Transept of the Crystal Palace, beginning a few 
minutes after one o’clock and ending about half-past five. Mr. Costa 
was at his desk with his accustomed punctuality, and the rehearsal was 
preceded by his own arrangement of the National Anthem, for full 
chorus and orchestra—the sopranos leading off with the first verse, the 
altos (a fourth below) taking the second, and the rest being given to 
the “ tutti,” vocal and instrumental. T'wo choruses from the Messiah, 
“And the glory of the Lord” and “ Hallelujah,” were then gone 
through, with marvellous precision, the unequalled « Hallelujah ’—for 
“Hallelujah” in the Messiah is the “ Hallelujah” of « Hallelujahs ”— 
being, perhaps, the most extraordinary demonstration of choral power 
in masses ever listened to in England, or in any other country, Won- 
derful things have been already accomplished at the Handel Festivals, 
but, if mere effect is taken into consideration, nothing like this. The 
unusual completeness of the whole on Friday must, therefore, in 
a great measure be attributed to the new contrivance of screening in 
the transept on either side the orchestra; for though both the metro- 
politan and provincial “contingents” of the Handel chorus have 
unquestionably made progress during the interval between this Festival 
and the last, that progress cannot have been sufficient to account for 
the signal difference remarked. What may have been the effect upon 
those outside the screen, north and south, we cannot imagine; but 
within the new boundaries it was unprecedented. 

To the Messiah selection succeeded another from Handel’s fourth 
English oratorio, Saul, which, following (with an interval of five years) 
Athaliah, and immediately preceding the unparalleled Israel in Egypt, 
_ was composed in 1738, when Handel had been relieved of his 

fruitless troubles in connection with Italian Opera. This selection from 
Saul comprised the series of movements commencing and terminating 
with the bright and jubilant chorus, “ How excellent Thy name,” and 
including the soprano air, “ An infant raised” (Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington), &c.; the ‘“ Hallelujah,” brief as it is emphatic; the 
chorus, “ Envy, eldest born of Hell,” and the “ Dead March,” for the 
orchestra. In these for the greater part unfamiliar pieces—the intro- 
duction of which gives a special value to the varied and highly inte- 
resting miscellaneous performance announced for Wednesday (the 
second day of the Festival)—the giant chorus seemed as much at home 
as though they had been singing them time out of mind. The 
greatest impression, however, was created by the magnificent ‘* Envy, 
eldest born of Hell” (one of the triumphs of the last Festival), which, 
with its stately “ ground bass” and noble harmonies, to say nothing of 
that astonishing fine progression on the words— 

* Hide thee in the blackest night, 
Virtue sickens at thy sight "— 
by the side of the less elaborate movements that preceded it—even the 
“Hallelujah” in Saul being constructed upon comparatively slight 
materials—seemed to have dropped from a higher sphere. The solemn 
“Dead March” brought back simplicity again; but simplicity with a 
difference ; for if ever simplicity was obtained out of elements that, 
merely to look at on paper, appear almost insignificant, it is so in this 
ingeniously simple yet justly renowned and immortal piece, The 
selection from Saul, we repeat, will be one of the welcome features of 
the second day’s ample programme, in which the genius of Handel is 
Shaksperian in the strength and versatility of its grasp. 

The three airs which came after the music from Saul—each a 
masterpiece—are also included in Wednesday’s selection. There were 
“O voi dell’ Erebo,” ‘* Wise men flattering,” and “ Deeper, and deeper 
still,” followed by its sequel, ‘ Waft her, angels "—respectively sung 
by Mr, Santley, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, and Mr. Sims Reeves. The 
second, from Judas Maccabeus, and the third, from Jephtha, are fami- 
liar to all lovers of Handel in this country; but the first, though as 
fine as either of them, is hardly known at all. It was introduced some 
time since by Herr Wallenreiter (from Stuttgard), at one of the concerts 
of the Crystal Palace, previous to which we do not remember to have 
heard it in public. The Resurrezzione, from which it is taken, was the 
second of two oratorios by Handel, written in Italy, the first being 








Il Trionfo del Tempo e del Disinganno, which, in 1757 (more than half 
a century later), when Handel was old and blind, he turned into an 
English oratorio, with numberless modifications and additions, under 
the name of Triumph of Time and Truth—his last work. The 
Resurrezzione was composed in 1708, at Rome, It little matters, however, 
if the rest is as good, or anything nearly as good, as the air which Mr, 
Santley rehearsed on Friday, and is to sing on Wednesday, at what 
actual period it sprang from the fertile brain of its composer. One of 
the most splendid, though one of the least generally known, of all the 
choruses of Handel—“ He saw the lovely youth,” from Theodora, 
written in 1750, the last oratorio but one, and which was to Handel 
what Paradise Regained was to Milton, although it achieved no popu- 
larity during his lifetime, and has never been revived since his death— 
followed next in order. It is said, with what truth we are not able to 
decide, that Handel preferred the chorus, “ He saw the lovely youth,” 
even to the ‘‘ Hallelujah” in the Messiah. Be this as it may, and 
admitting that 99 out of 100 of Handel’s most enthusiastic worshippers 
would be anything rather than willing to agree with him (supposing 
that to have been really his opinion), the chorus from Theodora isa mag- 
nificent piece of workmanship, and will be a conspicuous feature in the 
miscellaneous selection. As much may with equal fairness be said of 
the once universally popular overture to the Occasional Oratorio, a work 
which has been erroneously styled a “ pasticcio,” since, though in the 
third act there are pieces borrowed from his other works, the first two 
parts are almost entirely original. The Occasional Oratorio was com- 
posed in 1746 (two years after Belshazzar) ; and its overture—consist- 
ing of a stately Jargo, a spirited fugue, a slow minuet, with oboe solo, 
and a pompous march—was for a century one of Handel’s most admired 
orchestral pieces, This, the charmingly melodious chorus, “ May no 
rash intruder,” from Solomon ; an air, “ Where’er you walk” (Mr, W. 
H, Cummings) ; and another very fine chorus, ‘‘ Now Love, that ever- 
lasting boy,” from Semele—an opera “ after the manner of an oratorio,” 
composed between Samson and Joseph (both oratorios pur sang), and 
which some rank, with Acis and Galatea, asa cantata—are all included 
in Wednesday’s programme, The excerpts from Semele are interesting, 
as probably not having been heard in public since Handel’s own time. 
When we add that the duet from Judas Maccabeus, “O lovely peace ” 
(Mdlle, Nilsson and Madame Sainton), the air, “ Sweet bird,” from 
L’ Allegro (Madame Lemmens-Sherrington), and the noble chorus, 
“The many rend the skies” (Alezander’s Feast), which brought the 
first part of the rehearsal to an end on Friday, are further to enrich the 
miscellaneous selection, it might be thought that we had said enough 
to prove that the second day of the Handel Festival, to those who love 
Handel’s music, will be at least as attractive as either the first, or the 
third. But there still remains to add the glorious and elaborate double 
chorus, ‘“‘ Immortal Lord,” from Deborah (the second English oratorio, 
following Esther and preceding Athaliah); the picturesque choruses 
from Solomon (the fourteenth English oratorio—between Joshua and 
Susannah) —* Music, spread thy voice,” “ Shake the dome,” “ Draw the 
tear,” incomparable in pathos, and “ Thus rolling surges” (the last 
rehearsed by Mr. Costa twice through)—prominent features at the 
Festival of 1865; the airs, “ Pious Orgies” (Mdlle. Tietjens), “ Let the 
bright Seraphim ” (Malle. Carola—trumpet, Mr. ‘T. Harper), “O had 
I Jubal’s Lyre” (Malle. Kellogg), and last, not least, the evergreen 
and ever-popular trio, with chorus, ‘* See the conquering hero comes” — 
respectively from Judas, Samson, and Joshua, All these, which were 
carefully rehearsed on Friday, together with a good many others not 
included in the programme of the rehearsal, form part of Wednesday’s 
selection—unquestionably the most richly varied ever put forth at a 
Handel Festival. 

The remainder of the rehearsal was given to certain of the most 
splendid and difficult of the choruses from Lerael in Egypt—“ He spake 
the word,” “He gave them hailstones for rain,” “He sent a thick 
darkness,” «He rebuked the Red Sea and it was dried up,” “The 
people sliall hear” (most difficult of all), “ The Lord shall reign,” and 
the solo with chorus, “The horse and his rider.” Of these masterpieces 
we need happily say nothing; nor is it necessary to speak of the bois- 
terous duet, “The Lord isa man of war” (Mr. Santley and Signor 
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Foli), which was also among the pieces rehearsed from Israel in Egypt. 

Although applause was frequent during the rehearsal, and the 
principal singers, as, one by one, they made their appearance on the 
platform, were enthusiastically weleomed, only a single encore was 
acceded to by Mr. Costa (who had himself been received with all the 
honours so justly his due). This was in favour of “See the conquering 
hero comes ”—the svlo parts in which were sustained by Malle. Tietjens, 
Mdlle. Carola, and Madame Sainton-Dolby. 

Of course it would be out of order to criticize what is avowedly a 
rehearsal; but we may say without hesitation that, generally speaking, 
the execution of the different pieces was so admirable, that asa public 
performance this “rehearsal” would have afforded, even to the most 
critical ears, unaualified satisfaction, The audience was enormous— 
not far short of 19,000 in number. All the ordinary arrangements 
are precisely the same as at the last Kestival—with the exception 
of that happy idea of screening in the area of the Centre Transept in front 
of the great orchestra—due, we understand, to the zealous and untiring 
general manager, Mr. Bowley. 

June 18—Saturday. 


The Handel Festival commenced worthily on Monday at two o’clock, 
with a truly magnificent performance of the magnificent Messiah. If 
the first day of the great commemoration, now triennially held in 
honour of “ the glorious Handel,” is to be looked upon as the day of 
mark, to no other work than the Messiah could it be justly devoted. 

After an enthusiastic and well-merited tribute to Mr. Costa—in his 
way a giant, too—the National Anthem was performed, under precisely 
the same conditions as were described in our notice of the general 
rehearsal, The vast audience, considerably upwards of 19,000 in num- 
ber, respectfully stood up during the marvellously fine execution of 
our National Anthem, the finest, without exception, to which we ever 
listened, and as respectfully sat down, at the conclusion, without giving 
utterance to any of the obstreperous demonstrations that used 60 fre- 
quently to denote the satisfaction of all hearers at its performance. 

Then began the masterpiece of masterpieces in sacred music—the 
grandest epic, although music is the language which eloquently de- 
velops its purport and intent, in existence. That every note of the 
Messiah must have been familiar to countless numbers of those present on 
Monday may be taken for granted. But the Messiah can only be heard 
once in three years as it was heard on the present occasion; and, 
indeed, in many respects, we may say that it had never been so heard 
before. Noble as, at the Festival of 1865, was the execution of the 
overture, with its grave and stately introduction, and its vigorous fugal 
movement, the theme of which must always recall that of the chorus 
in Israel, “ He smote the first-born of Egypt” (although the key is not 
the same), it was still nobler on Monday. The “400 strings,” in the 
fugue, “came out” with a force unprecedented. Immediately after 
this admirable orchestral prelude, the air, ‘ Comfort ye, my people,” 
delivered by Mr. Sims Reeves with that appreciation of the text, both 
of words and music, in which during our time he has known no rival, 
produced the soothing effect suggested by the words and realized by 
the music. In the recitative, “« The voice of him that crieth in the 
wilderness,” this gentleman’s declamation was perfect, while his exe- 
cution of the florid passages of ‘Every valley,” the quick movement 
forming a sequel to the air, was all that could be desired. ‘The sudden 
appearance of the chorus, after this, is invariably one of the striking 
points of the Afessiah. It would hardly be possible to obtain a more 
effective delivery of «And the glory of the Lord—” with its three 
themes, so distinct from each other, and yet so homogeneous when 
employed in combination. Where the phrase, “ All flesh shall see it,” 
in quick divisions, is mixed up with the other, “ For the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it,” in long sustained notes, it seemed as if the last 
was the natural bass to the first, and could not be used (as it is, never- 
theless), in any other section of the choral harmony. The whole was 
as clear as though it had been sung by a quartet of solo voices, instead 
of by upwards of 800 to a part. Mr. Santley followed with the prophecy, 
“ Thus saith the Lord of Hosts,” followed by Madame Sainton in the 
air, ‘ But who may abide the day of His coming?” which—according 





to Handel’s own MS., a facsimile of which, in photo-lithography, is now 
at anybody’s disposal, should also be allotted toa bass voice. It little 
matters, however, when sung so artistically as by Madame Sainton. 
“« He shall purify the sons of Levi,” the admirably-worked fugal chorus 
that succeeds, built upon two themes, the one staid, the other lively— 
the one as it were forming a counterpoint to the ot\her—was given with 
singular unanimity by the multitude of voices; and the next piece— 
the prophecy of the Messiah’s advent—beginning with the recitative 
“ Behold a virgin shall conceive,” followed by the exultant and melo- 
dious air, “O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion!” (both sung in 
Madame Sainton’s best manner), and climaxed by the same melody, in 
full chorus, was as effective as usual, Here, as in the recitative and air 
that follow—‘ For behold darkness,” and “ The people that walked in 
darkness,” Mr. Santley’s enunciation of which could not easily be sur- 
passed—the delicate execution of the accompaniment, by the orchestra 
and especially of those ingenious additions which Mozart put to the 
original score, could not fail to be remarked. This prophecy of darkness, 
and the sequel (the recitative and air), may be compared in descriptive 
power with the impressive choral recitative, “He sent a thick dark. 
ness”—one of the most graphic passages of Israel in Egypt, the oratorio 
which, with an interval of four years, immediately preceded the Messiah, 
The picturesque, immensely popular, and, in every respect, superb 
chorus, “ For unto us a Child is born ””—the fulfilment of the prophecy 
of the Son who is to save the world, a word in praise of which 
would be not merely superfluous but impertinent — was co splen- 
didly given, not only at the striking passage, ‘His Name shall 
be called * Wonderful,’” but from beginning to end, that a 
storm of applause ensued, and an encore nothing less than una- 
nimous, was demanded. Mr. Costa, however (and we must applaud 
him for it), was inexorable; and thus a good part of the ‘ Pastoral 
Symphony ” was drowned in the clamour. What was heard, neverthe- 
less, of this primitively simple and tuneful orchestral interlude, was 
thoroughly enjoyed. The string instruments, with those characteristic 
“trills” from the flutes, were faultless; and the old story of King 
George, declaring that during the performance of this movement he 
could imagine “ he saw the stars shining,” did not seem so absurd, after 
all. But it is one thing to hear the “Pastoral Symphony” with an 
ordinary orchestra, another to listen to it with a force of upwards of 400 
players upon string instruments, the best to be found in England. 

The pastoral scene that ensues, which commences the new section of 
the oratorio, and is thus appropriately prefaced, could hardly have been 
given better. All the recitatives of the angel who announces the 
coming of Christ, from “There were shepherds,” to the end, were 
powerfully declaimed by Mdlle. Tietjens. This accomplished lady also 
gave the air, “ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion,” with exceeding 
force and brilliancy, showing herself an adept in the bravura style of 
Handel—who, had he never conciliated singers by writing for them 
according to their fancies, would have been, if possible, greater than he 
actually was, The jubilant chorus of angels, “ Glory to God” (separat- 
ing the recitatives from the air), which, commencing without basses (a 
frequent device with Handel), produces a peculiarly bright and resonant 
effect, was splendidly sung throughout. The passage, “ And peace on 
earth,” was a striking example of how a multitude of voices can, by an 
energetic and skilful conductor like Mr. Costa, be brought to do any- 
thing required of them. We have heard no more exquisite pianissimo. 
Equally good was the fina) orchestral symphony, by which an enthu- 
siastic panegyrist has credited Handel with intending to describe the 
gradual disappearance of the hosts of angelic beings supposed to utter 
this jubilant hymn of praise to the All High. The lovely and consoling 
air, “He shall feed His flock—” of which, according to the same original 
authority of which we are indebted to the enterprise of Mr. Bowley for 
a photo-lithographic facsimile, “ Come unto Me” is merely the second 
verse, the whole being set down for a soprano voice—was, in accordance 
with an unwarrantable liberty, which years of impunity have appeared 
to sanction, divided between a contralto (Madame Sainton) and a 
soprano (Mdlle. Tietjens); and though both verses, as may easily be 
believed, were well sung, and both applauded, the superiority of 
Handel's original design was not the less convincing to anyone conver- 
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gant with the verbal text. The exhilarating chorus, “ His yoke is easy, 
and His burden is light,” with its continuous bass, against a florid 
melody, brought the first part to a close with admirable effect. 

At the Festival of 1865 there was no pause between the two parts; 
but on the present occasion the singers and players were allowed to 
quit the orchestra for refreshment~—an example which appeared to 
commend itself both to the taste and convenience of the enormous 
audience. ‘I‘hus nearly an hour was spent, which enabled every one, 
while otherwise deriving consolation, to look back upon what had 
passed, and look forward to what was to come. We cannot but think 
that the plan adopted this year is preferable to the other. Upwards otf 
three hours of serious music at an uninterrupted sitting is, under any 
circumstances, too much for 99 persons out of 100. ‘The result was 
that the second part of the Messiah, including the grand and pathetic 
music of the Passion, was more keenly enjoyed and thoroughly appre- 
ciated than could otherwise possibly have been the case. If this section 
of the oratorio is not absolutely the sublimest of all music, it is cer- 
tainly the sublimest in the Messiah, The slow and measured phrases 
of “ Behold the Lamb of God ;” the deep feeling of “ He was despised 
and rejected of men” (delivered by Madame Sainton-Dolby as she in- 
variably delivers it~in perfection) ; the superb series of choruses, setting 
forth with “ Surely He hath borne our griefs,” unsurpassed in pathos, 
and comprising the noble fugue, “ And with His stripes we are healed,” 
followed by the animated piece of “ word-painting,” “ All we like 
sheep have gone astray,” and terminating majestically with a chora 
phrase unequalled in solemn grandeur, “ And the Lord hath laid on 
Him the iniquity of us all,” produced an impression not to be forgotten- 
Sung with greater power and precision these choruses could hardly 
lave been, That grave and wonderful piece of irony, ‘* He trusted in 
God that He would deliver Him; let him deliver Him if He delight in 
Him,” one of the most masterly, although one of the least pretentious 
of Handel’s choral fugues, was not altogether so satisfactory. Never- 
theless, it afforded a singular proof of the sway which Mr, Costa can ex- 
ercise at will over a vast body of performers. Instead of opposing the 
chorus when they waver a little, he seems to give way to them—to fullow 
tather than to lead; but when the necessary point arrives upon which 
every thing depends—as, for example, when the entire body have to 
sing together—by a sort of spell, the secret of which it is not easy to 
get at, the right equilibrium is found, and Mr. Costa, like a skilful and 
experienced helmsman, remains uncontrolled master of the ship he is 
steering. ‘This is an art possessed by few conductors, but invaluable 
when there are a chorus and orchestra of some 4,000 to keep in check. 

The rest of Part II. was for the most part beyond criticism. How 
Mr. Sims Reeves declaims the affecting recitatives and airs that devolve 
upon him in the Passion music of the Messiah our readers need not be 
told. From “ Thy rebuke hath broken his heart” to “ But thou didst 
not leave His soul in Hell” (happily now consistently assigned to the 
tenor voice, to which all the rest of this particular section belongs), he 
was faultless. The soul-stirring choruses, ‘‘Lift up your heads” 
(“ Who is the King of Glory?”) and “ Let all the angels worship 
Him”—in which last Handel shows himself master of the most elaborate 
devices of counterpoint; the touching “ How beautiful are the feet,” 
sung with great earnestness by Madame Rudersdorff, and finely accom- 
panied on the flute by Mr. Radcliffe; the spirited air, “‘ Why do the 
nations so furiously rage together?”—to execute the florid passages in 
which with more fluency and correctness than Mr. Santley would be 
impossible; the turbulent chorus, “ Let us break their bonds asunder” 
(which afforded another instance of Mr. Costa’s presence of mind under 
difficulties) ; the magnificent air (its sequel), “ Thou shalt break them 
with a rod of iron,” splendidly declaimed by Mr. Sims Reeves ; and, 
last and best, the chorus of choruses, the “ Hallelujah” of “ Hallelujahs,” 
sung as we never remember to have heard it sung before, one after the 
other, created its never-failing im pression—the climax being, of course, 
reached in the “ Hallelujah,” the effect of which, from such a multitude 
of strong and well-trained voices, with such an orchestra to accompany 
them, and such a conductor to keep them all together, beggars de- 
scription, Loud, unanimous, and prolonged was the applause that 
ollowed this really wonderful display. 

There remains little to add, The third part of the Messiah, allowing 





for the heavenly air of consolation, “I know that my Redeemer liveth” 
(admirably sung by Mdlle. Tietjens), until we arrive at the transcendent 
final chorus, “ Worthy is the Lamb,” which terminates with an “« Amen” 
equal at least to the “ Hallelujah,” is a sort of anti-climax. Some few 
pieces are omitted from the second part of the Messiah, at the Handel 
Festival performances; but more are omitted from the third part. 
And these omissions (however much we may regret the chorus, “ The 
Lord gave the word, and great was the company of the preachers ”"— 
one of the most characteristically descriptive in the oratorio) are, we 
suppose, inevitable. Nevertheless, the impressive quartet, with chorus, 
‘Since by man came death,” extremely well sung by Mesdames 
Rudersdorff and Sainton, Messrs. Cummings and Santley; the jubilant 
air, “The trumpet shall sound,” given with remarkable vigour by the 
last-named gentleman, accompanied, as no other could have accompanied 
him, by Mr. T. Harper, in the trumpet obbdligato part, and the glorious 
final chorus we have named—sung, like “ Hallelujah,” as we have never 
heard it sung till now—made the third part of the Messiah sufficiently 
nteresting, and terminated a performance of a great work unparalleled, 
in our experience. 

The following were the numbers present :—Admiasions on payment, 
11,920; ditto by season tickets, 7,297 ; total visitors, 19,217. 

June 16— Tuesday. 





The second day, ordinarily the weakest at the Handel Festival, was 
on the present occasion an extraordinary success. The miscellaneous 
programme, of the salient points in which a detailed account was given 
in our notice of the general rehearsal, could not have been surpassed in 
variety of interest. Its contents alone would have sufficed to make a 
Handel only inferior to the Handel who wrote Israel in Egypt and the 
Messiah—together with countless other things, in addition. Much of its 
doubtless, had been included in the second day’s performance of the 
Festival of 1865, but the pieces that were repeated, more especially the 
chorus from Saul, « Envy, eldest born of Hell!” the chain of choruses 
from Solomon, certain of the more familiar solo airs, and last not least, 
the trio, with chorus, * See the conquering hero comes,” as inseparable 
from the Festival as the National Anthem, could hardly have been 
spared. However, what with the attractions of the programme and the 
continued splendour of the weather, no fewer than 21,550 visitors were 
induced to attend the performance yesterday afternoon, Even the 
Royal Box, one of the most splendidly fitted out that was ever pre- 
pared for illustrious vixitors, was, although empty of royalty, otherwise 
gracefully occupied. The whole was a sight to behold and to remember. 

At two o’clock precisely, that most rigid of disciplinarians and punc- 
tual of commanders, Mr. Costa, made his appearance in the orchestra, 
and, of course, was enthusiastieally received. Then the performance 
began with the well made out selection from Saul, commencing with 
the chorus, “ How excellent is Thy name,” a condensed epitome of 
which comes further on, and ending with the “Hallelujah.” To 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington was assigned the brief air, “ An infant 
raised by Thy command,” leading into the trio, “ Along the monster 
atheist strode” (allotted, as at rehearsal, to a “ semi-chorus ”), which, 
had no such thing existed as “ Wretched lovers ” (in Acis and Galatea) : 
might have been set down as graphic even for Handel. The sunny 
brightness, however, of the chorus that ensues (‘ The youth inspired ”) 
—in a major, as its precursor is in a minor key—shows that the illus- 
trious musician knew thoroughly what he was about; and a further 
exemplification of this is affurded in the chorus, “ Our fainting courage,” 
beginning in strict “ canon,” for tenors and basses, and comprising two 
themes of very opposite characters, simultaneously and ingeniously 
treated. How the whole becomes homogeneous through the repetition 
of “ How excellent is Thy name” (condensed), and how itis made com 
plete by the brief but pointed and emphatic “ Hallelujah” (again built 
upon two powerfully contrasted themes), all those who study Handel’s 
music are aware. Nor is it requisite that we should expend one word 
upon the superbly impressive “ Envy, eldest born of Hell,” a chorus 
drawn from another part of the oratorio, in which the device of a con- 
tinuous “ ground bass"—only once interrupted, at the appalling pro- 
gression of harmony, on the words “ Hide thee in the blackest night,” 
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é&c.—is 20 employed that, while the chorus is going on, the ear is 
unconscious of the artifice. Thus do masters play with the most 
intricate contrivances. ‘To this followed, as at rehearsal, the “ Dead 
March ”—* the sublime of simplicity.” The whole of the selection from 
Saul was, ina word, most effectively given. The triumph of David 
over the giant chief, Goliah, musically celebrated by one who was a 
giant in his art, was never more strikingly illustrated by the combined 
resources of an army of voices and instruments. 

The appearance of Mdlle. Nilsson was the signal for a general display 
of enthusiasm, renewed at the end of the accomplished Swedish song- 
stress’s delivery of the recitative, “O let eternal honours crown his 
name,” which ushers in the somewhat unedifying air, “‘ From mighty 
kings he took the spoil”—in spite of its commonplace (“ gigue”-like) 
character, one of the most popular solos in Judas Maccabeus—the ora- 
torio “ after the heart of the Jews.” This florid song was extremely 
well-delivered by Mdlle. Nilsson ; though strict Handelians might have 
raised an objection to the closing cadences, both in recitative aud air, 
as not being precisely in the Handel vein. To Malle, Nilsson succeeded 
Mr. Santley, who gave the fine dramatic air, “‘O voi dell’ Erebo” 
(preceded by a recitative totally different from the one printed in the 
musical programme, issued by Messrs. Novello), from the early Italian 
oratorio, the Resurrezione, in his best manner; and as Mr. Santley fol- 
lowed Malle. Nilsson, so Mdlle. Nilsson again followed Mr. Santley, 
singing that other popular soprano air from Judas Maccabeus, known to 
all Handelians as “ Wise men flattering may deceive you,” which the 
new prima. donna of Her Majesty’s Opera gave with a beauty of voice 
and a purity of style difficult to surpass. Finer and more impressive 
still was the ensuing performance, that of the pathetic accompanied 
recitative, “Deeper, and deeper still,” and its exquisitely melodious 
sequel, the air, “ Waft her angels” (from Jephthah), which Mr. Sims 
Reeves never has given with deeper sentiment or more faultless taste. 
The splendid chorus, “He saw the lovely youth,” from 7’heodora—of 
which Handel thought so highly, and which, each time it is heard, 
more particularly when sung as it was sung yesterday, must incline 
those not previously acquainted with it to endorse the favourable opinion 
of the master—followed next in order. The chorus, like the air, was 
given in perfection, and formed a worthy climax to the first part of the 
concert. Moreover, as Mr. Sims Reeves transposed ‘ Waft her, angels” 
from G to G flat, and as the first movement of the Zheodora chorus is 
in B flat minor, the one followed the other as naturally as any two of 
the Lieder ohne Worte of Mendelssohn, as arranged at the interesting 
“Recitals” of Madame Arabella Goddard; and the transposition 
seemed to have been done with this particular object in view, rather 
than as a fair protest against the more and more impracticable pitch of 
our English orchestras. 

The second part was “ inaugurated” with a glorious performance of 
the overture to the “ Occasional Oratorio,” which, the most popular, if 
not the finest, of all Handel’s orchestral preludes, is, we are glad to 
know, to be played again on Friday, before Israel in Egypt, with an 
interval of five minutes between the overture and the oratorio, so that 
the opening recitative and chorus of that sublime work may, for the 
first time, have some chance of being heard and appreciated by the 
whole of the enormous audience—an audience which, it is confi- 
dently expected, will surpass in number that of either of the pre- 
vious days, ‘Io the “ Occasional” overture succeeded the so-called 
“ Nightingale Chorus,” from Solomon, the delicate execution of which 
was beyond praise. Nothing could be more delightful than the melo- 
dious phrase: — 


“Ye zephyrs soft breathing their slumbers prolong, 
While nightingales lull them to sleep with their song” 


—or than the charming passages in which the mighty master, not forthe 
first (or the last) time, in a sportive mood, makes the violins imitate the 
nightingale’s song. Of “ Lasciach’io pianga,” from the opera of Rinaldo, 
and “ O ruddier than the cherry,” the burning love song of the giant 
Polypheme (Acis and Galatea), it will suffice to say that the first was 
given with genuine expression by Mdlle. Tietjens, and the last with 
such wonderful spirit by Mr. Santley, that, in spite of Mr. Costa’s 
praiseworthy objection to the “ encore” system, he was compelled to 
waive it in this instance, and to begin again from the allegro. Theair, 





« Where’er you walk,” and the chorus, “‘ Now, Love, that everlasting 
boy,” from Semele—an opera “after the manner of an oratorio,” to 
which reference was made in our detailed account of the general re- 
hearsal—came next, and both were right welcome, as absolutely new 
things to the large majority of those present. The air was admirably 
given by that steadily progressing artist, Mr. Cummings; and the 
chorus, as admirably delivered, impressed every hearer even more 
powerfully than it had done at the rehearsal. The other pieces in the 
second part were the tranquil duet, “O lovely peace” (Judas Mac- 
cabeus), which, as sung by Mdlle. Nilsson and Madame Sainton-Dolby, 
seemed to please the audience beyond measure; the long and elaborate 
air, “ Sweet bird” (flute obbligato, Mr. Radcliffe, from the Royal Italian 
Opera), extremely well sung by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington; and 
the magnificent chorus, “‘ The many rend the skies,” from Alexander's 
Feast, which was even more finely given than at the general rehearsal, 
when it was one of the conspicuous features. ‘l’his second part, in its 
way, was quite equal to the first. ‘There was not a “hitch,” ora weak 
point, to be noted from beginning to end. The director and his 
“4000” followers seemed one, and the indications of Mr. Costa's 
“baton” were obeyed with such undeviating promptitude that we 
might almost have imagined they were superfluous. The lion's share 
of the credit, all the same, is due to the greatest chef d’orchestre who 
has ever had to enforce a multitude of players and singers to obey the 
indications of a conductor’s stick. 

The third part of the programme must be shortly dismissed. It 
commenced with one of the grandest of all the choruses of Handel, 
“Immortal Lord of earth and skies,” from Deborah, and included the 
picturesque and splendid series of choruses from Solomon, beginning 
with “ From the censer curling rise,” and ending with “Thus rolling 
surges "—comprising also “‘ Music, spread thy voice around,” “ Shake 
the dome,” and ‘ Draw the tear from hopeless love” (one of Handel’s 
most pathetic pieces). The intervening recitatives and airs were sung 
by Madame Sainton-Dolby. Mlle. Tietjens gave the quiet ‘“ Pious 
Orgies,” from Judas Maccabeus; Madame Sainton, the no less quiet 
“What though I trace” (Solomon) ; Mdlle. Carola, the jubilant “ Let 
the bright Seraphim” (Samson), from which she omitted the second 
part, and in which she was superbly supported by'Mr. T. Harper, in the 
obbligato trumpet; Malle. Kellogg, “O, had I Jubal’s lyre” (from Joshua), 
one of the best and most legitimate pieces of Handelian singing of the 
day; and Mr. Sims Reeves, the irresistible war song (with chorus) from 
Judas Maccabeus, «Sound analarm,” in his own incomparably animated 
manner. ‘The transposition of this aira tone lower robbed it of not 
one atom of its effect; and, in all probability, made it more like 
Handel’s original key than it could possibly have been if sung in the 
key that now stands for what Handel meant as “ D,” but which, had 
Handel been alive to hear it, he would have mistaken for “E,” or 
thereabouts, the pitch being now very nearly a tone higher than 
what it was in his time. The endeavour to obtain a repetition of 
“ Sound an alarm” was, considering the lateness of the hour and the 
unprecedented length of the concert (fancy four hours of such music, 
even with a tolerably long interval between!), very properly dis- 
regarded by Mr. Costa. And so the concert ended—as it had ended 
on the second day of the Festival of 1865—with the perennial trio and 
chorus from Joshua (now always introduced in Judas Maccabeus), “ See 
the conquering hero comes,” the solo parts in the trio being assigned 
to Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Carola, and Madame Sainton, and the whole 
magnificently performed. 

On Friday Jsrael in Egypt will bring the Handel Festival to a close. 

June 18— Thursday. 





Treves.—The Vocal Association (“ Liedertafel”) of this place has 
just carried off the principal honours of the vocal competition at Metz, 
in which thirty-one associations took part, and at which it gained two 
gold medals, namely: the large gold medal, of the value of five hun- 
dred francs, offered by the Empress Eugénie for the best rendering of 
the “ Sight song,” as it is called, from its being given out on the spot, 
and having to be sung off at once, without any previous study; and 
another for the best rendering of a French song, sung in French by all 
the associations in turn, 
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MADAME GODDARD’S MENDELSSOHN RECITALS. 
(From the “ Morning Post,” June 12). 

At her second recital in St. James’s Hall yesterday afternoon, 
Madame Arabella Goddard played sixteen more of the Lieder ohne 
Worte, repeated the two studies and the prelude which met with 
so much favour at her first, and added to these the Preludes Nos. 
9 and 8, and the Study No. 3, so as to complete the posthumous 
collection of pianoforte works which are published as ‘* Op. 104.” 
It was worth observing that where each single piece was given in 

rfection, where many of the most admired of the ‘‘ Songs with- 
out Words” had a place in the programme, and where everything 
was applauded more or less heartily, the most powerful sensation 
was created by those very compositions about the advisability of 
giving which to the world there has been so much and, not seldom, 
such angry discussion. “ Madame Goddard, however, is a disciple 
so full of faith that there is no means of shaking her conviction in 
her idol. And so she has successively and successfully brought 
forward the Eighth Book of Lieder ohne Worte, the grand sonata 
in B flat major, the sextet in D for pianoforte and stringed instru- 
ments, and now the magnificent preludes and fugues; and it is 
only to be regretted that more of the MSS. works that exist in 
such number are not submitted to her zealous and watchful care. 
A more devoted apostle of Mendelssohn, one who enters with more 
enthusiasm into his ideas, or who bestows more loving care on the 
study and performance of his music than Madame Goddard does 
not exist. And what she loves so well it is not surprising that, 
with her exceptional gifts and acquirements, she should play not 
alone with unerring accuracy, but with a depth of feeling, a warmth 
and variety of colour, that no mere mechanism, however perfect, 
can possibly achieve. ‘Thus it is that she is able to “sing” one 
and all the slow movements in the Lieder just as Mario would sing 
“Una furtiva lagrima,” or Adelina Patti ‘‘The Last Rose of 
Summer.” For admirable as are the fluency and vigorous accen- 
tuation with which Madame Goddard delivers the more rapid and 
difficult pieces of Mendelssohn, the soul-felt expression, devoid 
of all obtrusiveness and self-display with which she gives out his 
more simple and unaffected melodies, is still more worthy of note, 
because still more difficult of attainment—or rather, because, like 
the tone she brings from the instrument, it is a boon of nature, 
and not to be acquired by practice, however assiduous. Among 
the sixteen ‘‘ Songs without Words” introduced in yesterday’s 
programme there were several striking examples of this. As 
Instances we may point to the Andante expressivo in F (No. 1, 
Book 7), with which in tranquil quietude, the recital began ; the 
Adagio non troppo in E (No. 4, Book 2), so charming in its simple 
homeliness ; the Andante in E flat (No. 1, Book 6), the gently 
reiterated high ‘* B flat,” near the close of which images to the 
mind the call to vespers in some loue, secluded village ; the delici- 
ously quaint little song in G minor (No. 6, Book 1), which 
Mendelssohn himself has christened ‘In a Gondola ;” that other 
exquisite lied, of similar character, in A minor (No. 5, Book 5), 
which, again, the illustrious composer has called ‘* Venetian Gon- 
dola Song ;” and, perhaps, most engaging and lovely of all, the 
Un poco agitato ma andante in G minor, from the recently pub- 
lished Eighth Book, and the Andante sostenuto in D major—the 
“gem of purest ray serene,” belonging to the seventh—for which 
Mendelssohn, in 1847, in the sick chamber he was never destined 
to quit, himself selected and put together the six Lieder. All these 
were eloquent and convincing specimens of Madame Goddard's 
power of endowing the keys of the instrument with the charm and 
mobile flexibility of the human voice. _It is difficult enough for a 
ere gg singer to “ filer le son,” as the French term is—or, in plain 
inglish, to graduate the sound from loud to soft (as Mdlle. Chris- 
tine Nilsson is so fond of dving and does so well); but Madame 
Goddard possesses this art in perfection ; and the end of more than 
one of the beautiful Lieder above-named irresistibly recalled the 
words of Percy Bysshe Shelley :— 

“‘A music so delicate, soft, and intense, 

It was felt like an odour within the sense ” 
~soexquisitely fined off was the tone, by imperceptible degrees, from 
the lowest forte toa just audible but still distinct pianissimo. With 
what marvellous fluency Madame Goddard plays all the quick 
pieces where pointed articulation united to rapidity of movement 
18 indispensable, we need not say. In these. asin the others; she 
proved herself absolute mistress of the key-board. 





Many of the Songs without Words were called for again by the 
crowded and fashionable audience (among whom were remarked a 
large number of well-known connoisseurs) that filled St. James's 
Hall; but in no one instance would Madame Goddard comply. 
With regard to the ‘‘ Posthumous Preludes and Studies,” however 
—of which this time she played the whole six—she was less un- 
yielding ; and she consented to repeat the two prestissimo Studies 
—Nos. 2 and 3, in F and A minor—which, as examples of facile 
execution, were simply prodigious. We have spoken already of 
the Studies Nos. 1 and 2, and of the Prelude No 1, and all we can 
say now of the Study No. 3 (in A minor), and of the Preludes 
Nos. 2 and 3 (in B minor and D major), is that they are quite 
equal to their companions—three newly-discovered masterpieces, 
in short, for the introduction of which the musical public should 
be deeply grateful to Madame Goddard, who introduced them so 
becomingly. 

As before, the groups of pianoforte pieces were separated by 
songs, all from the rich store of Franz Schubert. These were again 
sung with charmingly unaffected expression by Miss Annie 
Edmonds, and again accompanied with the utmost readiness and 
skill by Miss Lucy Murray (Madame Goddard’s most promising 
pupil). They comprised the ‘ Barcarole,” ‘Sois toujours mes 
seuls amours,” ‘‘ Margaret at the spinning-wheel,” one of the de- 
licious ** Miillerlieder,” and ‘* Deiu ist mein Herz.” 

At the third and last recital, Madame Goddard is to play 16 
more Songs without Words, the Sonata in G minor, composed by - 
Mendelssohn when he was only 12 years old ; and the Grand Sonata 
in B flat major which she originally brought forward at the Mon- 
day Popular Concerts. 


| 


(From the “ Sunday Times,” June 14.) 

Mendelssohn and his loving interpretess “received” for the second 
time of three in St. James’s Hall, on Thursday afternoon. The 
visitors, we are happy to say, were much more numerous—they 
could not be more discriminating—than on the first occasion. It 
may have occurred to some at the outset that pieces so familiar as 
the Lieder ohne Worte were scarcely the things with which to form 
the staple of a concert. But, whatever made the public shy at the 
beginning endured testing very badly. ‘Thursday’s audience was, 
for a morning concert, remarkably large, and supplied the most 
convincing testimony as to the deep impression made by our accom- 
plished pianist’s first performance. 

Keeping to her original plan, Madame Goddard divided the 
selected Lieder into groups of four, with vocal songs by Schubert 
interspersed, some of the posthumous works coming midway in the 
programme. ‘The advantage of this plan needs no demonstra- 
tion. It would bea pleasant task to dwell upon each of the de- 
licious ‘* songs ” which Madame Goddard played with a perfection 
of detail all her own. But as this cannot be done, we must rest 
content with pointing out such as, on account of their beauty, their 
rendering, or both, became marked features in the recital. First, 
in all respects was No. 1, Book 6, the lovely ‘* Vesper Hymn,” 
above the melody of which is heard the evening bell. Played 
with infinite delicacy, and true feeling for its poetry, it may 
fairly be said to have held the audience spell-bound. Another gem 
was No. 4, Book 1, the ‘‘ Angel’s Hymn,” as it might well be called. 
The repose and peace of this lovely air could have had no better 
expression. Immediately following it came No. 5, Book 5 (Vene- 
tian Gondola Song), so interpreted as to suggest all the poetry that 
surrounds the beautiful ‘* Bride of the Adriatic,” and next, by way 
of contrast, was heard the merry little Allegro in A (Book 8), 
which rippled and danced along like a brooklet in the sunshine. 
In the last group was the G minor Andante (Book 8), “ most 
musical, most melancholy,” and the scarcely less welcome Andante 
in D (Book 7), both being played to perfection. We instance 
these songs from a sense of duty, but under the impression that we 
are doing an invidious thing. The others, which we neglect, force 
themselves upon our mind reproachfully. As in our notice of the 
first recital, we sha!l reserve the posthumous works and their per- 
formance for a special article. It must be said at once, however, 
that Madame Goddard repeated the two studies (No. 2 encored) 
and prelude she gave at the previous concert, playing in addition 
Preludes Nos. 2 and 3, and the remaining study (encored). All these 
are of prodigious difficulty, but the fair artist, in whose dictionary 
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there is no such word as ‘‘ impossible,” gave them with consummate 
ease. Her performance was one more proof that an Englishwoman 
is at the head of living pianists. 

Miss Annie Edmonds was again the singer of vocal songs, and 
again made a very favourable impression, especially in Schubert’s 
** Mullerlied ” and ‘* On every tree and every flower.” Madame 
Goddard’s exceedingly clever pupil, Miss Lucy Murray, accom- 
panied as before, reflecting no Jess honour upon her teacher than 
upon herself. 


—— Go -— 


CONCERT AT COLE-ORTON. 
To the Editor of the Mustcan Wor.p. 


Sin,—There has been a very good concert at a very good house in 
these parts. The house is Cole-Orton, the seat of Sir George Beau- 
mont, nephew of the celebrated—and worthily celebrated—patron of 
pictorial art. The object was to raise money for a very admirable 
institution, the Leicester Infirmary. The county aristocracy rallied 
for the good cause, aud the success, in a pecuniary sense, was most 
satisfactory. So it was in an artistic sense, for we had a great deal of 
excellent music, old and new, capitally given. Lady Beaumont herself 
presided at the pianoforte, and being one of the most accomplished of 
amateur musicians, discharged her onerous duties to the delight of het 
audience. A pianoforte duet, between her and Miss Chittenden, would 
even have. pleased you. Miss Tugby, of Warwick, gained a hearty 
encore for a song by Mr. George Barker, who himself attended and exe- 
cuted divers lyrics. Furthermore, Mr. Barker had set to music a song 
written for Lady Beaumont, by your friend Shirley Brooks; it was 
given by her with true and touching feeling, and was greatly applauded. 
Perhaps you would like the words? here they are; the song is pub- 
lished by Messrs, Chappell, and you can review the music for yourself 


A Moruer’s Love. 


A love unsought, a love unbought, 
A love untaught to doubt or try, 

A love that wrongs not even in thought, 
There’s but one such beneath the sky, 
"Tis given thee with thine earliest breath, 

Its tender glance first meets thine eyes ; 
And she who gives it, gives till death, 
And smiles it on thee when she dies. 


Oh! grieve not her whose patient sigh 
Is all the chiding kept for thee, 
The tear that dims her gentle eye 
It hides the fault she will not see ; 
Nor dare to call this lot unblest, 
While this is granted from above, 
While in thy mother’s sainted breath 
Burns holy fire—thy mother’s love. 


Merely adding that this concert would deserve laudatory mention 
for its own sake, without reference to its object, and that it will be 
remembered in our country, I subscribe myself your obedient servant 
and Occasional Reporter. 

Leicester, June 18th, 1868. 





CorennaGEen.—Rossini’s Barbiere was given for the 100th time on 
the 22nd ult. It was first performed here in 1822. 

Municu.—The date fixed for the production of Herr Richard Wag- 
ner’s new opera, Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg, is once more postponed 
—the end, and not the middle, of June is the time named at present. 
Meauwhile, the rehearsals are being vigorously carried on. Some 
difference between the management and Herr Kindermann has resulted 
in the services of the latter being lost for the opera, to the great regret 
of the public. Acording to report, the mise-en-scéne will surpass any- 
thing ever before seen, at any rate, in the Bavarian capital. The scene, 
in the second act, representing a street in Nuremberg will be regularly 
built out—and not painted on a flat surface—the better to imitate 
reality. Herr Wagner has himself arrived to superintend the getting- 
up and production of this his latest creation. 

Auser’s Premier Jour de Bonheur isin rehearsal at Prague, Pesth, 
Vienna, Dresden, and Munich.—[Not in London.—A. 8. 8.] 

We learn from L’ £urope Artiste that Signor Fraschini has had a great 
success at Her Majesty’s Opera. Our French contemporary is literally 


a news-paper, 





CHEROBINI'S * MEDEA.” 


It is pleasant to record the success of such a work as the Medea of 
Cherubini. Highly as it is esteemed by good judzes, it has hitherto 
been a myth to the large majority of musicians aud amateurs in this 
country. Even in Germany it is but seldom given, and the announce- 
ment of Medea at one of the few theatres which still preserve it in 
their list of immediately available operas is temptation strong enough 
to induce any enthusiastic tourist with a leaning towards fine music to 
prolong his sojourn in the town which can boast of such a theatre. 
‘Che chance of hearing Jedea even tolerably played has always been 
considered too precious to neglect, inasmuch as it might not occur 
again in a lifetime. And yet, strange to add, every one lucky enough 
to obtain that chance, comes away from the performance firmly 
convinced that he has been listening to a masterpiece with few equals, 
and perhaps nota single superior. None have ever thought of comparing 
Medea with either of the tragic operas of Mozart—Jdomeneo or La 
Clemenza di Tito. Its loftier merits as a dramatic composition are 
denied by very few who have enjoyed the rare opportunity of testing 
them. How, then, account for the almost universal neglect into 
which it has fallen?—how explain the fact that, though originally 
composed for the Théatre Feydeau in Paris, it is never to be heard at 
the Opéra Comique, or indeed at any theatre in France? True. some 
time ago, there was a talk of its revival at the larger theatre in the 
Rue Lepelletier, with the spoken dialogue thrown into accompanied 
recitative for the occasion, by M. Salvador Cherubini, a son of the 
composer ; but the recitative was not forthcoming, and the design fell 
through. In the country where Cherubini should be honoured as one 
of the most illustrious of illu-trious Florentines, as the greatest pupil of 
the great Sarti—a pupil who far outstripped his master—his Medea 
was never produced, though another Medea, not to be named in com- 
parison, was once popular all over Italy. This is the Meda of John 
Simon Mayr, an Italianized Bavarian, who composed upwards of seventy 
operas, now buried in oblivion—the same Medea to which the Englisn 
public were forced to pay homage by the histrionic genius of Pasta, 
Cherubini never heard any of the works he composed for Paris sung ta 
his own pliant, beautiful, and harmonious language. Thatin England, 
where we have transplanted the operas of Meyerbeer, Auber, Sjohr, 
and even Halévy to the Italian stage, and where the love for what is 
regarded as ‘‘classical” is so general that both our Italian lyric 
theatres found it expedient in the same year (1851) to appropriate to 
their purposes Fidelio itself—the aspiring effort of the most aspiring and. 
uncompromising of musicians—no thought should ever have been 
bestowed upon a dramatic composer of such repute as Cherubini, is sin- 
gular. His requiems and masses for the Church have long been received. 
and admired.among us; while his operatic overtures are familiar to fre- 
quenters of orchestral concerts, wherever orchestras can be found 
sufficiently well trained to execute them decently. But the operas to 
which these overtures are merely preludes remain unknown, And yet 
they have been warmly and repeatedly eulogized by authorities looked 
upon with excellent reason as trustworthy. While citing Beethoven, 
indeed, a contemporary might have adduced Beethoven’s own words 
in the famous letter atout the Second Mass—the fact of which having 
called forth no acknowledgment from Cherubini was inexplicable, until 
accounted for by the other fact of its never having reached Cheru- 
bini’s hands. For though, as Mendelssohn tells us, the composer of 
Medea said of Beethoven’s later music “ Ca me fait éternuer,” he enter- 
tained a genuine respect for the earlier and middle productions of that 
magnificent genius. The rest were perhaps not exactly in his sphere. 
But apart from Beethoven and other distinguished Germans, there are 
those at home, on whose opinions sufficient reliance might have been 
placed, to justify long since a trial of one of the operas of Cherubiri, 
either in Italian or in English. The time is come at last, however, 
and the result surpasses what could, under any ordinary circumstances, 
have been expected. Mr. Mapleson first gave us Medea in 1865. Jn 
1866 and 1867 he gave it us again; and now, in 1868, we are orce 
more happily favoured. Thanks to Mdlle Tietjens, and thanks to Sig- 
nor Arditi—quite as much as to Mr. Mapleson, 

Since Mr, Lumley first ventured on presenting Beethoven’s Fidelio 
in an Italian dress, no such event had signalized the history of Her 
Majesty's Theatre asthe production ot Cherubini’s Medea (in 1865) under 
similar circumstances. An opera better calculated to introduce with 
dignity this eminent master toa public hitherto only acquainted with his 
dramatic music by report, could hardly have been selected. The story 
of Jason’s heartless infidelity, and Medea’s terrible revenge, was 
just suited to Cherubini, in whom the gift of flowing melody was net 
by any means so conspicuous as that of dramatic expression, and whose 
genius, always soaring, could seldom gracrfully lend itself to the 
illustration of ordinary human character, or of the common feelinzs 
and incidents of ordinary human life—which appears even in his aide 
mirable comic opera, Les Deux Journées. Happily the poet, F. 1. 
Boffmann—' Méhul’s Hoffmann,” chiefly remembered for his zealovs 
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advocacy of Méhul’s music, a sort of literary jack-of-all-trades, who 
wrote verses, criticism, pamphlets, and opera-books—followed Euri- 
pides, rather than Seneca, in his portraiture of Medea, and thus 
afforded Cherubini an opportunity of putting forth a giant’s strength, 
The Medea of Euripides is sublime, even amid her cruel acts of ven- 
eance—a woman metamorphosed by fate into an inexorable Nemesis. 
She is not the commonplace fury portrayed by the Roman philosopher, 
in that dull tragedy which, with its tedious declamation, prosy rhetoric, 
and childish incantations, must surely have been read, from a “ presen- 
tation copy,” by Petronius Arbiter, who was otherwise not the man to 
hold up Seneca to ridicule under the grandiloquent name of Agamemnon. 
I'he fickle Jason, chief of the Argonauts, by the side of his abandoned 
spouse, looks contemptibie, and all his smoothfaced sophistry fails to 
convince the spectator that his doom is not well merited. In Creon, 
the Corinthian king, whose daughter is the cause of the alienation of 
Jasou’s affections from the Colchian princess, we have one of those lay 
figures peculiar to Greek tragedy. In Dirce, the talked-about but 
never present Glauca of Kuripides—the Creusa of Seneca—little better 
than a nonentity can be recognized, her dread of Medea ill consorting 
with her ready consent to wed the father of Medea’s children. The 
Athenian AZyeus—in Mayr’s libretto, the sentimental adorer of Creon’s 
daughter, which accounts for the sympathy he shows for her rival—is 
happily discarded by Cherubini’s dramatic poet, who really could not 
have fashioned him into anything lke a shape amenable to effective 
musical treatment. But every other character, as in Euripides, is made 
subordinate to the one commanding personage of Medea; and in adopt- 
ing this view of the Athenian poet, the French librettist showed uot 
merely a great deal of common sense, but a true instinct of poetic 
beauty. At any rate, he handed over to the composer a classic model 
capable of the loftiest treatment ; and it must be confessed that Cheru- 
bini’s rnusical embodiment rivals the antique conception. In points of 
less significance, wherever the libretto of Hoffmann incidentally differs 
from the tragedy, it is to the studied advantage of the musician; and 
as these for the most part are limited to visible representations of what 
in the original is supposed to take place behind the scene, there is no 
violation of strict tragic decorum. The celebration of the marriage 
rites between Dirce and Jason, with all the characteristic pomp and 
ceremony, the paraphernalia of the temple, the canto fermo of the 
priests, alternately taken up by the voices of men and women, and ever 
and anon mingling with the majestic harmony of the procession march 
—the whole witnessed behind a pedestal by the forlorn Medea, already 
breathing vows of death and desolation—may be cited as an example 
of what the poet has done for the composer, and of the extraordinary 
skill with which the composer has availed himself of the opportunity 
thus presented. There is nota more splencid or masterly finale than 
this in any opera that could be cited. Spontini’s great scene in La 
Vestale is scarcely, in comparison, better than so much empty noise. 

The whole musical setting forth of Medea proves that Cherubini had 
mentaliy grasped the subject before putting pen to paper. He has 
presented us with Euripides in music. His Jason is weak and vacil- 
lating; his Dirce is a pale abstraction; his Creon is abrupt and rugged 
as the Seythian king of Gluck ; his Medea is sublime. Even Neris, 
Medea’s constant and attached follower, has an air, when she vows 
that she will follow the fortunes of her mistress to the end—“ Ah! nos 
peines serout communes” (we quote from the orginal), which endows 
the character with a strong aud touching individuality. Gluck was 
Greck in his two Iphigénies, his Alceste, and his Orphée; but Cherubini 
is still more supremely and superbly Greek in his Medea. Not one of 
Gluck’s heroines stands out so rock-like as this marvellous creation, 
which is to high tragedy what Beethoven's Fidelio is to the drama of 
sentiment. That Beethoven could have given us a Medeait is hardly 
safe to doubt, admitting, as all are bound to admit, that he was the 
Shakspere among musicians; but whether he could (or would) have 
cast his heroine in that severely classical mould which in Cherubini’s 
creation exhibits the daughter of Aetes as something more than earthly 
—a veritable descendant of the sun—is questionable. Beethoven, like 
Shakspere—all of whose characters, no matter what they say and do, 
are unmistakable sons and daughters of Eve—leaned too lovingly to 
human nature; but the Medea of Cherubini, like the Medea of 
Euripides, woman as she appears in her impassioned moments, shows a 
— of the demi-goddess that places her apart from the actual sphere 
ot humanity, 

To enter into a detailed analysis of the music of Medea would take 
Up far more space than can be allotted to a single article, Our present 
object is merely to record that success has again attended an uncom- 
motly bold and creditable venture. That so poor a production as the 
Italian Medea of the Bavarian Mayr, composed in 1812, should have 
superseded so true a masterpiece as the French Medea of the Florentine 
Cherubini, composed in 1797, and have held the stage for nearly half 
a century, amid general applause, in almost every con-iderable town of 
Europe where Italian opera ’xisted, is one of those problems not easy 
tosolve, and which alone can find pre¢edents in the history of the musical 





art. It affords an instance, among many, of how executants, particu- 
larly singers, have been regarded as everything, while what they were 
appointed to execute has been slurred over as of small importance. 
Madame Pasta created and established the Medea with which the last 
half-century has been familiar and yet, illustrious as is her name, who, 
now that she is gone, remembers, or would care to remember, a single 
bar of the opera? Madame Pasta could not, it is true, have sung tlie 
music of Cherubini, which, according to M. l'étis and others, laid the 
seeds of a pulmonary complaint that ultimately robbed the Théatre 
Feydean of the services of the renowned Madame Scio;* but happily 
there is still a singer at Her Majesty’s Opera to whom Medea comes as 
readily as Fidelio. No performance of Mdille. ‘lietjens since Mr. 
Lumley first introduced her to the public in 1858, has so emphatically 
stamped her as a great and genuine artist. Her Medea must take a 
higher rank than her Fidelio, inasmuch as it belongs to sublime tragedy ; 

while the music of Cherubini, still more trying and difficult than that 
of Beethoven, requires greater skill to execute, and greater physical 

power to sustain with unabated vigour to theend. ‘The last act of Medea 

—one of the grandest last acts of opera, ancient or modern—exhibits 

Malle. Tietjens no less as a consummate tragedian than asa consummate 

vocalist in the particular school to which she belongs. Each gesture 

has its meaning, each accent tells. But in almost every other respect 

the performauce of Medea at Her Majesty’s Opera is excellent. The 

Jason of Signor Mongini, the Dirce of Mdlle. Bauermeister, the Neris of 
Malle. Sinico, and, above all, the Creon of Mr. Santley, are thoroughly 

efficient. The orchestra and chorus are nothing less than splendid ; 

and the utmost credit is due to Signor Arditi, not only for the efficient 

manner in which he has reproduced a work of almost unexampled difli- 

culty, but for the discreet and, at the same time, musician-like manner 

in which he has set the spoken dialogue (an indispensable element at 

the Opéra Comique) to accompanied recitative. Mr. Beverley, too, 

has supplied some appropriate scenery (very much in the same style as 

that of Mr. Telbin, in 1865), and the opera is altogether well put upon 

the stage. That Medea will, like Fidelio, take a permanent place in 

the repertory of Her Majesty’s Opera, is, we think, certain. No un- 

familiar work was ever received with more spontaneous and undisputed 
approval. 

—— 


SERVICE MUSIC IN PRISON. 


A correspondent of the Times mentions a fact connected with the 
treatment of the Roman Catholic prisoners in ‘l'othill Fields Prison, 
which, as an illustration of the justice’s view of the subject, has a value 
quite out of proportion to its intrinsic importance. A Catholic lady 
lately made an application for leave to play the harmonium during the 
religious services provided for the prisoners of her own creed. The 
answer of the chairman was pertinent though inaccurate. ‘The consent 
of the justices could not be given because the permission sought was 
contrary to Act of Parliament. The particular statute which would 
have been violated by such a concession was not stated: probably the 
chairman felt that a reference often gains by a little judicious generality. 
If, instead of relying on an imaginary parliamentary prohibition, he 
had taken his stand on an abstract theory, the matter would hardly 
have called for notice. He might safely have denied the reforming 
influence of instrumental music altogether, or made a special exception 
to the prejudice of the harmonium. Buta recent act of his colleagues 
made it impossible for him to take up this position. The chapel at 
Tothill Fields Prison has lately been provided with an organ for the 
benefit of the Protestant prisoners; and, as an organ implies a very 
much larger outlay than would be required by the humbler harmonium, 
we may assume that the Middlesex Justices would not have incurrecl 
any expense for such an object unless they had thought that the ser- 
vices thus invested with greater attractiveness would be more likely to 
influence the prisoners. If this is their opinion, they can obviously 
have no grounds for drawing. distinctions in this respect between 
Catholic and Protestant worship, except such as are founded on the 
characteristics supposed to attach to the two religions respectively. 
Probably, if questioned in private, the chairman would frankly admit 
that he considered a Protestant service a good thing and a Roman 
Catholic service a bad thing; and that, estimating the fruits by what 
he thought of the trees, he considered that a prisoner would be benefited 
by attending the one and injured by attending the other. From this 
confession it would follow loyically enough that anything which tends 
to make the influence of a Roman Catholic service more felt must so 
far tend to the deterioration of the prisoners affected by the ae 





* Who, nevertheless, was strong enough to aid in the success of an opera by 
the same composer brought out three years later (1807)—no other than Les 


Deux Journées—in which Madame Scio played with extraordinary success the 
part of Constanco. 
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MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD’S 
THREE PIANOFORTE RECITALS 


MENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE WORTE 
(Songs without Words), 
G THE WHOLE FORTY-EIGHT. 


JAMES’S HALL. 


INCLUDIN 
ye BM 


THE THIRD RECITAL 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 265ru, 
At Three o'clock precisely. 





Programme. 
PART IL. 
Soncs witnour Worps:—No. 1, Book 8: No. 5, Book 6; 
Book 8; and No. 2, Book 6—Madame ARABELLA Gopparp 
Sona, “ Anguish "—Mr. W. H. Cummincs 
Sones witHout Worps:—No. 2, Book 1; No. 4, Book 3; No. 2, Book 
7; and No. 3, Book 1—Macdame ARABEL LA GODDARD : 
Sone, OA Stranger ”—Miss ANNIE EpMonps 
Sowata (Posthumous), in G minor (composed in “1821, “at 12 years of 
age)—first time of performance—Madame ARABELLA GODDARD ., 


PART II. 


Sonata (Posthumous), in B flat major (originally introduced by 
Madame Arabella Goddard at the Monday Letasnici ar 


No. 5, 
Mendelssohn, 
Schubert. 


Mendelssohn, 
Schubert. 


Mendelssohn. 


Mendeissohn, 


Madame ARABELLA GODDARD 
Schubert, 


Sona, “ The Pest”"—Miss ANNIE EpMonDs" 

Soncs witHouT Worps:—No. 1, Book saint No, 3, Book 6 ; No. ‘4, Book 
4; and No, 3, Rook8 « .. 

Soxc—Mr. W. H. Cumminas . 

Soncs wituout Worps :—No. re Book 4; No. 2, Book 4; No. Al Book pe ¥ 


Mendelssohn, 
Schubert. 


BIRTH. 


At No. 3, St. Mark’s Crescent, N. W., on the 11th inst., the wife of 

Mr, Rate Axtisoy, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGE. 

At St. Peter's, Pimlico, on Saturday, June 18th, by the Rev. F. K. 
Harford, Captain Henry Caruron Aynmar to Saran Rosauig, widow of 
the late Watrer Sranproveu. ‘The bride was “ given away” by M. 
Gustave Doré, with whom the bridegroom, a well-known fine art 
ainateur, has leng been on terms of friendship. 





NOTICE. 

The MusicaL Wortp will henceforth be published on Fripay, in 
time for the eveniny mails. Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their cupies on Saturday morning. In consequence of this 
change, it is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion 
in the current number. 

With this number of the MustcaL Wortp subscribers will receive 
four extra pages, and again, from TIME TO TIME, as expediency 
may suggest. 








To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THe MusicaL Wor.p is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of 
Little Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements received as 
late as Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment 
on delivery. 
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5; and No. 6, Book 7—Madame ARABELLA Gopparp ie Me 
Accompanist—Miss LUCY MURRAY. 


Reserved Stalls 
Balcony 0 ove aco 
Area ae ove eve ove tee 
To be obtained of Madame Arabella Goddard, at her residence, 26, Upper Wimpole 
Street; Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street; and of Mr. Austin, at the Ticket 
Office, St. James's Hall, 


ENDELSSOHN’S TWO POSTHUMOUS 
SONATAS,—At her THIRD and LAST RECITAL, on Taurspay 
AFTERNOON NEXT, in St. James’s Hatt, Madame ARABELLA GODDARD will 
play (first time in public) the SONATA IN G MINOR, composed by Mendelssohn 
when he was twelve years old, and the GRAND SONATA IN B FLAT, originally 
introduced by her at the Monday Popular Concerts. She will also play the remain- 
ing Sixteen “SONGS WITHOUT WORDS.” The Pianofortes will be two of 
Messrs, Broadwovod's Concert Grands. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
MR. CHARLES HALLE’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
EIGHTH RECITAL, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 














26TH. 


Programme. 


PART I, 
FIVE CHARACTERISTIC PIECES (Posth.) 
SONG. 
GRAND SONATA, No. 10, in A (Posthi.) 

PART II. 
MOMENTS MUSICALES, Op. 95, Nos, 1 and 2 
ORIGINAL AIR WITH VARIATIONS, No. 8, in G 
SONG. 
LAST GRAND SONATA, No. 11, in B flat (Posth.) sh ites 


Schubert, 
Schubert. 


. Schubert. 
- Beethoven, 


Schubert, 


Mr, CHARLES HALLE, 
Herr WALLENREITER. 


PIANOFORTE... eee eee 
VocaList eee ooo oes 


PRICES OF ADMISSION, 


ry 3 
Sofa Stalls, numbered and reserved 4. se ase eee sO 
Balcony a a ee ae ee ee 
Area ooo ooo ose on ove ooe tee 


Subscriptions received at Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, 
& Co.'s, 48, Cheapside; Mitchell's, 33, Old Bond Street; Austin’s ‘Ticket office, 28, 
Piccauilly ; and by Mr. Charles Hallé, 11, Mansfield Strcet, Cavendish Square. 





T seems an anomaly that so much should be made by the English 
nation of a musician, however eminent, who has been dead 
above a century, and, moreover, was noi an Englishman. The Ger- 
man people are at a loss to understand it. The Protestant Germans, 
in comparison, make but small account of their illustrious Bach, 
and are obliged to appeal abroad as well as at home for contribu- 
tions towards a fund for repairing an organ which he ‘conse- 
crated,” and upon which he performed daily from 1703 to 1707, 
while fulfilling the official duties of organist at Arnstadt. And yet 
the whole of Bach’s noble Protestant church music, in which the 
spirit of Luther may be said to soar on the wings of harmony, was 
written for them and among them, in the course of a tolerably 
long, singularly laborious, and uniformly blameless life. No doubt 
a great deal is to be deduced from the opposite ways in which these 
great men have looked at and treated art. In some important 
particulars, their genius and styles of composition exhibit little or 
nothing in common. Handel, like Shakspere, human even when 
he rises highest, takes his hearers with him. Sublime as are his 
“Hallelujah” and ‘‘ Amen,” they are cast in such a mould that 
we may all believe we sing with their composer, and in his own 
strain. It is rarely so with Bach, who when he rises can seldom 
take us with him, and who in his loftiest flights moves in a sphere 
altogether beyond the reach of our observance. Bach is for the 
most part purely intellectual ; while Handel, though intellectual, is 
still more essentially imaginative. If we consider, not merely the 
great choruses, but the most remarkable songs, of Handel, we must 
acknowledge that, though addressing us in musical tones, he at the 
same time conjures up pictures. Numberless instances might be 
adduced of this peculiarity in Handel, and of how the mind of the 
hearer is influenced by the images his -music directly suggests. 
Bach’s harmony is not of this kind; nor is his music flowingly 
melodious, like Handel’s—another reason why it should be less 
calculated to enchain the sympathies and touch the hearts of those 
who, without being intellectual, are immediately and strongly 
impressed by art which has other qualities to recommend it besides 
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the quality of unceasing tune, but to whom tune is nevertheless a 
sine qué non, Thus we may understand how, while Handel 
appeals irresistibly to the masses, Bach's appreciating audience 
must for ever be limited to the enlightened—and, to a certain 
extent, the learned—few. 

But if this comparison, allowing it to be just, may account for 
Bach’s quasi non-popularity with the German many, it in no way 
suffices to explain the very exceptional position maintained by 
Handel in the country of his adoption—a position far more con- 
spicuous than when he was living and working for our progenitors, 
in the days of Queen Anne and the early Georges—a position 
which time only seems to widen, strengthen, and consolidate. For 
this it is necessary to take other reasons into consideration. ‘The 
fact that to the most sincerely, if not in the majority of instances 
the most demonstratively, pious people in the Christian world, 
Handel has given a large number of sacred dramas, in which many 
significant personages and incidents of Biblical writ are brought 
vividly forward, recommended and enforced by the potent spell of 
beautiful melody and gorgeous choral harmony, is not enough, 
Handel's extraordinary popularity throughout the length and 
breadth of England—to which may be added America, where his 
oratorios are more frequently heard than in Germany, or, in short, 
than in any country except our own—must not be attributed to 
his having made Biblical heroes sing martial songs, Biblical 
prophets utter prophecies in sounding declamatory recitative, 
Biblical Israelites shout pzans in solemn chorus, to the consterna- 
tion of Biblical Philistines. He might have done all this and more, 
and still not have been, a century after his death, what he now is 
to the English and American peoples. He did, in fact, accomplish 
more. He described with graphic and appalling power the miracles 
of Exodus, and then, in the Song of Moses, recapitulated those 
miracles in hymns of thanksgiving and praise that for sublimity 
have never been approached. But Israel in Egypt, matchless as i€ 
is, would not have made Handel the Handel we revere. Musician’ 
would have extolled him to the skies. Gluck, Haydn, Mozart’ 
Beethoven, would have said—‘‘ Behold our master!” Mendels- 
sohn would have written—“ Israel is the greatest and most lasting 
piece.” And yet the world, the Christian world at large, would not 
have adopted Handel as it has almost universally adopted him. 
But, in addition to Israel and the rest, which, separate or combined, 
would have proclaimed him a colossus, Handel wrote the Messiah— 
or, as he first called it, ‘a sacred oratorio” —a work which musiciang 
may justly regard as the greatest production of their art, but 
which has also still higher pretensions. He wrote the Messiah when 
fortune for him had done her worst. In 1739, he had produced 
Saul, Israel in Egypt, The Ode to St. Cecilia, and other great 
pieces, not one of which materially helped him to steer clear of 
overwhelming difficulties; in the year following he composed 
D’Allegro ed il Pensieroso, &c., but with no happier result. In the 
midst of these labours he returned to Italian opera, which had 
always proved his Nemesis, and just at this period had brought 
him to the brink of ruin. ‘I'wo new operas, and an old one revived; 
were all failures at the theatre under his management in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. The aristocracy, whom he had unwittingly offended, 
were his uncompromising enemies. His oratorios and cantatas, as 
well as his Italian operas, were alike disregarded, till, on the verge 
of bankruptcy, he bethought him of a visit to Ireland, which he 
had long contemplated, and which now he argued might help to 
relieve his fallen fortunes. Indomitable hero, no less than 
inexhaustible producer! He would not go to the Irish—“ that 
gcherous and polite nation,” which had long expressed an admira- 
tion for his works — without something new; as if nineteen- 
twentieths of the superb things he had already produced would not 
have been as good as new toa new country. So he composed 








the Messiah. Where? How? All we can find is that he composed 
it before he left England. Thus much we learn from a letter to 
his friend, Charles Jennens (Dublin, Dec. 29, 1741), who had, it 
appears, compiled, or more probably helped to compile, the words. 
Jennens resided at Gopsall Hall, Leicestershire (this surely should 
be as interesting a spot as Cannons, or the house in Brook Street) ; 
and at Gopsall Hall some insist that the Messiah must have been 
written ; while others assert the contrary. All we care to know, 
however, is, that it occupied Handel from August 22 to September 
14, 1741 ; and that, by the 29th of October following, he had 
completed yet another oratorio, Samson! The thing appears 
incredible, but it is placed beyond possibility of doubt by 
Handel’s own handwriting. Thus, amid his pecuniary and other 
distresses, with a long journey before him, and a ‘ troop” of singerg 
to provide for, Handel composed the Messiah. We will say nothing 
of Samson, prodigy as that is also ; itis marvel enough that he coms 
posed the Messiah under these circumstances, because he would take 
with him something new for the Irish people. When was there a 
theatrical impresario to compare with Handel ? 

The Aessiah is the sixth of Handel's nineteen English oratorios 
and follows next in order to Israel in Egypt. Herder calls it ‘a 
Christian epopee in musical sounds ;” M. Scheelcher, who cites 
Herder in his Life of Handel, which we wish he had published in 
French, says better—that “ it forms part of the religion of Eng- 
land.” It is certainly a work which successfully appeals to every 
Christian community that does not look upon music, quand méme, 
as an abomination. It has created a wider impression, and effected 
more real good in many ways, than any other great musical work 
on record; or, indeed, than all the great musical works combined 
of which the history of the art makes mention. It possesses the 
advantage of not being cast, like the Pussions of Bach, in a 
dramatic form, Jesus does not speak, as in the Christus am 
Clberge, with which the grand Beethoven, Handel’s equal in a 
totally different sphere, could scarcely have felt satisfied. The 
Messiah is wholly narrative and didactic. The chief incidents of 
the Redeemer’s sojourn with us are rather hinted at than plainly 
indicated. The world’s rejoicing at His advent is set forth in the 
first part, and the glorious result of His mission in the third. 
“* Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, and hath redeemed us to 
God by His blood,” is the great theme of the final chorus in the 
last section of the oratorio. ‘‘ For unto us a Child is born, unto 
us a Child is given,” is that of the most prominent choral exhibition 
of the first. In the second only, the allusions, both prophetic and 
narrative, from the Old Testament and the New, to the incidents 
of the Passion, bring the most absorbing moments of the earthly 
career of Jesus intensely before us; but this, too, ends with the 
jubilant ‘+ Hallelujah,” which proclaims His triumph and our sal- 
vation. These are the three great choruses of Messiah, to which all 
the rest is incidental and subordinate. A more dramatic form 
would not have fitted the subject of the Redemption; and, with 
all the genius of Mendelssohn, it is fair to doubt whether his 
Christus, intended to be an epitome of the life of the Saviour, from 
the birth to the Ascension, would, whatever the grandeur of the 
music, have found in the end such general favour as his less ambi- 
tious oratorios, St. Paul and Elijah. That it could ever supersede 
Messiah, the most enthusiastic partisans of Mendelssohn would 
have been as unlikely as Mendelssohn himself to imagine. 

A Triennial Festival in honour of Handel, in the vastest and 
most original edifice that England, perhaps the world, can boast, 
on a scale such as no other country than England would contem- 
plate, was, considering the means at hand, no less than due to the 
composer of a work which, written in a universal language, has 
exercised so unparalleled an influence. ‘The Messiah has been the main 
support of all our great county music-meetings, including those of 
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the Three Choirs at Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, which 
have now existed for more than a century and a quarter. Besides 
this, there is scarcely a town in England where it is not performed 
at least once in the twelvemonth. It has even penetrated to 
Wales, where the “Saxon music” was for ages held in timid 
abhorrence, and snubbed for the more richly suggestive (and intoxi- 
cating) strains of the Pennilion. Scotland does not disdain it ; 
Ireland, Catholic and Protestant, loves it. It was, therefore, only 
befitting that the fifth Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace 
should begin with a performance of this unequalled work, whatever 
might be set down for the two succeeding days. 

It is not our intention here to vie with the morning papers in the 
record of this week’s musical celebration at Sydenham. Indeed, 
they have left us nothing to say, so detailed and eloquent are their 
descriptions. Enough that the praises accorded to the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, to the General Manager of the Crystal Palace, to 
Mr. Costa, the conductor, to the chorus and band, ‘‘ 4,000 ” strong 
(more or less), to the acoustical improvements in the Centre Tran- 
sept, and to the exertions of the principal solo singers—Mdlle. 
Christine Nilsson, Mdlle. Tietjens, Mr. Sims Reeves, Madame 
Lemmens Sherrington, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Santley, 
Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. Cummings, and Signor Foli—have been 
fairly bestowed, and that the Handel Festival of 1868 is a decided 
improvement on all and each of its predecessors. The Messiah, on 
Monday was of course a grand day ; but the miscellaneous selection 
on Wednesday, had also its attractions. Of Jsraelin Egypl—now, 
as in 1857, 1859, 1862, and 1865, the oratorio put down for the 
last day of the Handel Festival—we may find another occasion to 
speak. Israel, in the opinion of a vast number of musical judges, 
is Handel’sgreatest work ; but the Messiah has madehim the Handel 
we recognize—the Handel of the nineteenth century. Israel is 
to the Messiah what the Old Testament is to the New. It would 
hardly, therefore, be consistent to speak of them in common. 


0 


THE TONIC SOLFAISTS. 

The list of prizes and certificates awarded by Mr. Hullah at the 
Society of Arts’ musical examination is just published. Last year 
the only two prizes, as well as ten out of the twelve first-class 
certificates, were taken by Tonic Solfaists. This year again, the two 
prizemen came from the same ranks, and with then fourteen ont ot 
the twenty first-class certificates The repeated success of Tonic 
Solfaists, in an examination conducted entirely in the recognized nota- 
tion, seems to give colour to the assertion that their system is the 
shortest and surest road to a knowledge of the established method. We 
understand that the Solfaists have requested the Council of the Society 
of Arts to instutite a higher examination conducted in their own nota- 
tion, grounding this appeal on the fact that for two years they have 
formed a majority of those who have received certificates. 


o—— 
THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 


A Grand Féte in aid of the building fund of this admirable institu- 
tion will be given on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday next, in the 
Roya! Botanic Society, Regent’s Park. —_ Its principal feature is to be a 
bazaar for the sale ot useful and fancy articles. Among the prospective 
stall-keepers are the Marchioness of Westminster, the Countess of 
Tanke: ville, and other distinguished ladies. At the “ students’ stall” 
works of art alone will be sold, the proceeds to be devoted to the 
foundation of Queen’s aud other scholarships. A military band is 
engaged for the occasion. We must not omit to note that the trio by 
Mr. kK. J. Hopkins (reviewed in another column) has been written 
specially for the féte, and that the profits of its sale go to further the 
object in view. 





Mr. WILForD Morgan, in consequence of the sudden and severe 
illness of Mr. W. Harrison, has undertaken the part of Fritz in the 
Grand Duchess, at the Olympic ‘Theatre, this evening. 





“LATEST NEWS.” 


There has just appeared aspecimen number of ahalf-penny evening 
paper, called as above, which bids fair to be an important addition 
to journalistic ranks. We understand that its editor is a well- 
known and graceful contributor to the literature of the Belles 
Lettres, a profound humorist, and one of our foremost writers on 
politics, and further, that the staff already engaged includes the 
leading men in their respective departments. Judging by the 
number issued for private circulation, Latest News is a pre- 
destined success, in regard to its musical and dramatic contents 
(which chiefly concern ourselves) no less than in other branches. On 
this head, however, our readers shall judge for themselves by help 
of the following extracts, which really embody the “ latest news” 
on the subjects of which they treat :-— 


Beaumarchais is becoming, as he deserves to be, exceedingly popular 
among the theatre- going prople of France and England, On Saturday 
the Marriage of Figaio was played at the St. James’s Theatre, with 
M. Ravel—a most unsuitable representation of the principal character, 
but quite good enough for the illiterate and slightly immoral public to 
which he addresses himself—in the part of Figaro. The same night 
Mozart’s transfigured version of the Marriage of Figaro was performed 
at Her Majesty’s Opera, with the able Mdlle. Tietjens, the clever Mdile. 
Kellogg, and the angelic Mdlle. Nil-son in the chief part. In Paris the 
tirst operatic version of the Barber of Seville, as set by Paisiello, is being 
played at the Fantaisie Parisiennes. This, the first musical drama in 
which ‘ Figaro” ever appeared, is said to have obtained a certain 
amount of success, Musical readers will remember that when Rossini’s 
Barber of Seville was first produced in Paris (more than a quarter of a 
century ago) an attempt was made to rmother that inextinguishable 
work by bringing out at the same time the original operatic Barber of 
Paisielio. The result, of course was to prove to every one who had 
ears to hear that Beaumarchais’ Barber of Seville could only be set to 
music by Rossini, 

Mdile, Clara Louise Kellogg, whose engagement at Her Majesty’s 
Opera terminated last week, has now signed with Mr. Mapleson for the 
rest of the season. 

Mr. Sefton Parry’s new theatre—the “Globe”—now in course of 
erection on the site of Lyon’s Inn, will, in all probability, be opened early 
in October, Mr, H. J. Byron has written an original five-act comedy 
fur Mr, Parry’s company. It is generally understood that the manag: - 
ment of the new theatre will be in the hands of Mr. Parry and Mr. 
Byron conjointly. 

Mr. Andrew Halliday is engaged on a new and original domestic 
drama for the New Royalty. A burlesque on Norma, by the author ct 
the Merry Zingara, will be produced at this theatre after the summer 
recess, 

Two more Grandes Duchesses are to be presented to the London 
public in the course of the next fortnight: Mdlle. Schneider at the St. 
Jaines’s Theatre, and Mrs, Howard Paul at the Olympic. ‘Those who 
recognize impropriety only when it is pl yed in English, will have an 
opportunity of comparing the purified English version with the origi- 
nal French, and of learning how much they gain by the fact that the 
French language is not cultivated in the Lord Chamberlain’s office. 
Mdlle, Schneider is to receive such a salary as Mdlle. Patti might be 
contented with, It isa fact that M. Raphael Felix, the present mana- 
ger of the St. James’s, has agreed to remunerate the celebrated prima 
donna of the Varié és at the rate of £80 a night. 

Opéra bouffe is to be gravely [good] undertaken next winter, unde 
the management of Mr. Burnand, at the St. James’s Theatre. The 
repertory will consist of M. Offenbach’s best operas, with imitations of 
this master [better] by Mr. Frederick Clay and other rising composers. 

We heartily wish success to Latest News, and sincerely believe 
that it will supply a great public want. It will be as good, to all 
intents and purposes, as a half-penny Pali Mall Gazette—wonder- 
fullest of twopenny wonders. 





Art Herr Lehmeyer’s second soirée musicale the concert-giver played 
several works by Schubert, Chopin, Beethoven, and a morceau de salon 
of his own with great success, A very young pupil of Herr Lehmeyer, 
Miss Barth, gave one of her master’s compositions very carefully, and 
was much applauded. The introduction of a violinist and composer, 
M. Langhars, from Paris, gave the concert the interest of novelty. 
M. Langhars took part in his own sonata for violin and piano, a 
very creditable work alike in conception and working out. He 
also played an air by Lotti. transcribed by himself, which is an 
acquisition to the violin r4pertoire. ‘Il he vocal pieces were entrusted to 
Madaine Thaddeus Wells, Madame Weiss, Miss Lucy Fianklein, Madame 
Sauerbrey, Alfred Heming, Herr Angielfy, and others. Messrs. Ganz, 
Beuthin, and Warner conducted. The room was crowded. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The Africaine was given—first time this season—on Tuesday, 
instead of the previous Thursday, as at first announced. Its per- 
formance, some time or oth®r, was imperative for several reasons. 
The product of Meyerbeer’s genius when at its ripest stage, a 
spectacle unequalled for grandeur in the annals of opera, and a 
work which enables Mdlle. Pauline Lucca to display all her attrac- 
tive powers, could on no account be overlooked. It is true that 
there are drawbacks, for which, however, the composer is not in 
the smallest degree to be blamed. The wild romance of the story is 
spoiled by an admixture of matter of fact, and the characters, with 
hardly an exception, create little interest. Vasco di Gama, for 
example, is as contemptible as Pollio in Norma ; Inez excites little 
more feeling than would a lay figure; Don Pedro, the counsellors, 
and the whole tribe of inquisitors are people one can have ‘no 
patience with,” and Nelusko has only that kind of fascination 
which is the peculiar property of certain deadly reptiles. So much 
the more prominently, as we need not show, does all this bring out 


the character of the ill-fated African queen. Upoo her hangs the 


interest of the plot, and when she is before the audience all others 
are unheard, except as they stand in relation to herself. It is for- 
tunate, therefore, that such an artist as Mdlle. Lucca is at hand to 
fill so responsible a position. The part of Selika suits the clever, 
little German artist most admirably, the very character of the 
music being, somehow, in harmony with her idiosyncracy, as in a 
still more marked degree are the situations through which the slave- 
queen has to pass. How impulsive, and, at the same time, how 
dignified is the Africaine of Mddle. Lucca, those who have once 
seen her are not likely to forget. In point of fact, were the music 
of Meyerbeer’s ultimate opera less excellent than it is, Mdlle. 
Lucca’s Queen would go a long way towards making the work 
keep the stage. 

The cast of Tuesday being a familiar one, we are spared the 
necessity for dwelling upon the performance in detail. On making 
her appearance, with Nelusko, Mdlle. Lucca received a hearty 
greeting from the audience, as if by anticipation of what would 
follow in Act 2, where Selika lovingly tends Vasco in his prison. 
Her singing of the very striking air, ‘In gremboa me de sol 
figluiol,” was admirable ; but most of all, perhaps, did she excel in 
the prayer, ‘‘ Aita, soccorso mi presta,” which was delivered with 
genuine expression. ‘That Mdlle. Lucca’s acting was equally good 
may readily be imagined. Her interposition between Nelusko and 
his intended victim, and, not less, her rapture at receiving Vasco’s 
declaration of love presented dramatic features worthy of all 
admiration. Throughout the entire act the same excellence was 
maintained, and a unanimous recall testified to public appreciation. 
Malle. Lucca made a legitimate sensation in the duet with Nelusko, 
‘“*O trasporto-—O dolve ebbrezza,” which helped to induce another 
and equally deserved recall. ‘The famous soliloquy under the 
upas tree was worthy of anything that had gone before, more 
especially Malle. Lucca’s touching delivery of ‘* Gia Vodio m’ab- 
bandona ”—in its way little short of perfection. Another recall 
put a climax to one of the accomplished lady’s most legitimate 
triumphs. 

The other characters we must dismiss very briefly, Madame 
Sherrington’s Inez, is so familiar, that we need not point out its 
excellences. As Nelusko Signor Graziana shared largely in the 
favours of his audience, being much applauded for his delivery of 
the beautiful air, ‘‘ Figlia dei Ré,” and encored in the famous ad- 
dress to Adamastor. ‘I'he Vasco of Signor Naudin—a painstaking 
performance—was also favourably received. Signor Bagagiolo 
was Don Pedro; Signor Polonina the chief Inquisitor; Signor 
Capponi, Don Diego, and Signor ‘Tagliafico, the Brahminical 
high priest. Band and chorus were alike excellent, and Mr. 
Augustus Harris's mise-en-scéne as splendidly effective as ever. 








= Orrexsaon’s Orphée aux Enfers has been produced by the French 
company in New York. In its notice the Weekly Review of that city 
says :— It was a jollification all round, especially in the grand scene of 
the second act, when one of the goddesses was hysterical to a degree 
we have never seen before—at least not on the stage. And not only 
she, but all the others seemed to be very strong on the point of 
hysterics, * * ¥* If this is a compliment, we are sorry to say that it 
s the only one we can pay the company.” 








HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


[The following excellent letter was addressed by Mr. Bowley, 
general manager of the Crystal Palace, to the chorus of the Handel 
Festival.—A. S. S.] 

Lapies and Gev1LtemeN,—The responsibility resting upon me in 
connection with our great Festival, and the large interest I have in its 
successful termination, will, 1 hope, serve as an excuse for addressing a 
few words to you. When, in 1856, I put forward my views on the 
proposed Preliminary Handel Festival of 1857, being well aware that 
such large ga'herings could not succeed unless they were as nearly 
perfect as possible, great stress was !aid—tirstly, upon the necessity for 
perfect order and discipline ; and secondly, upon the urgent need of 
the most watchful attention to the baton of the conductor. In the 
first of these points all the success which could have been desired 
has been attained, and the regularity of attendance, and the degree of 
attention given to the music, shows how great is the interest taken 
in these unparalleled musical exhibitions by all engaged therein. 
On the second head, however, I desire to address a few remarks to you 
—not in a captious, fault-finding spirit, but in the full conviction that 
if each lady and gentleman in the orchestra will keep them prominently 
in view, even greater musical perfection will result to the performances 
of this day and Friday than were sv remarkably exhibited on Monday. 
Do me the favour, therefore, to bear with me while I urge upon you, 
in the strongest manner, the desirability, while engaged, of your never 
ceasing to watch the baton of the conductor. The orchestra is so vast (216 
feet across) that it takes a perceptible fraction of time for the sound to 
travel from one side ot the orche-tra to the other. Carefuily noting 
the action of our great chef dorchestre, it will be observed in what a 
masterly manner the performers are led out of any little unsteadiness. 
This was noted by the Times critic, in his account of Monday’s per- 
formance, 

“That grave and wonderful piece of irony, ‘ He trusted in God that He 
would deliver him; let Him deliver him if He delight in him; one of the 
most masterly, altliough one of the least pretentious of Handel’s choral fugues, 
was not altogether so satisfactory. Nevertheless it afforded a singular proof 
of the sway which Mr. Costa can exercise at will over a vast body of per- 
formers. Instead of opposing the chorus when they waver a little, he seems 
to give way to them,—to follow rather than to lead, but when the necessary 
point arrives upon which everything depends,—as, for example, when the 
entire body have to sing together, by a sort of spell, the secret of which it is 
not easy to get at, the right equilibrium is found, and Mr. Costa, like a skilful 
and experienced pilot, remains uncontrolled master of the ship he is steering. 
This is an art possessed by few conductors, but invaluable with a chorus and 
orchestra of 4,000 to keep in check.” 

It is becauce I believe that (your attention being drawn to it), still 
greater precision and exactness may be attained, that I venture to beg 
of you during the whole of the two remaining performances, to watch the 
conductor’s baton amd signals most attentively. If also all the chorus 
rose at once on the signal being given, 1 need not say how much the 
effect would be enhanced. In conclusion, let ne suggest to you to come 
early on Friday. ‘The attendance has always increased progressively. 
It is impossible for the railways to carry all, if all come about the same 
time ; those who travel early will probably save much detention.—I 
am, ladies and gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

Roserr K. Bowtey, 
General Manager, Crystal Palace, 


Crystal Palace, 17th June, 1868. 





WAIFS. 


Of Mr. Sims Reeves’s benefit concert at St. James's Hall, the 
Morning Post writes:—‘ It is only necessary to say that there was an 
enormous audience, and that the Prince of Englisa tenors sang in his 
own unequalled style several of those pieces in which he is most famous, 
test of all among which were Handel’s sublime ‘ Total Eclipse’ (Sam- 
son), and Beethoven's ‘ Adelaide,’ the love-song of love-songs. Mr. 
Keeves also gave ‘ Fra poco’ (Lucia) as no other now can give it; and 
if he had acceded to all the encores vociferously demanded he might 
have been singing till those hours when 

*Flecked darkness, like a drunkard, reels 

Before the approach uf day.’ 
Mr. Reeves, as usual, had provided many other attractions, in addi- 
tion to the attraction which would alone have satisfied his audience— 
viz., his own singing. He was accompanied in ‘Adelaide’ by Mr. 
Charles Hallé.” 

Le Ménestrel publishes a rumour that the MSS, musical library 
belonging to ‘Teodoro Cottrau of Naples, (including the original score 
of Lucia), is about to be purchased for the British Museum. 


Madame Parepa Rosa and M. Oarl Rosa sailed from New York on 
the Ist instant for California. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCERT SYSTEM. 
CONCERT ROOMS AND “SALONS.” ARISTOCRACY, 
PLUTOCRACY, LOVERS OF ART, AND MECZ.- 
NATES.* 


To mark the boundary line between the artist and the virtuoso 
is now a far more difficult task than it formerly was, and the 
great number of ssthetical works and feuilletons have rather con- 
fused than enlightened our notions upon the subject. We fre- 
quently mect with a statement to the effect that this or that 
pianist, this or that fiddler, besides indulging in showy pieces 
peculiar to a virtuoso, performed some things in a perfectly artistic 
manner—while, on the other hand, critics often charge one whom 
they acknowledge to be a real artist, of having endeavoured, in 
this or that piece, to display his virtuosity in the most brilliant 
light. Until about thirty years ago, no one was recognized as an 
artist, who had not distinguished himself by his productive powers, 
and reached the art of realization through that of creation; the 
singer and the actor, however, were relieved from this obligation, 
for the former was not supposed to be a composer or the latter a 
poet; but among instrumentalists there was not a single exception ; 
even Herz, Kalkbrenner, Beriot, the most shallow forerunners of 
the period preceding that of the great virtuosi, partly established 
their reputation as composers, though certainly in the lowest ac- 
ceptation of the word. 

Concerning the historical development of the concert system, up 
to the commencement of the present century, the facts to be found 
in works on music are unfortunately exceedingly rare; we are 
here struck by the phenomenon, which occurs only too frequently, 
that, from the books of those learned in musical matters, especially 
of the Culturhistoriker, as they are called, we may glean informa- 
tion about anything more easily than about the connection between 
social life and artistic life in Germany, or of their influence upon 
each other; there are works of the last century treating of the 
importance of music, which mention the names of those citharists, 
who, as far back as five hundred years before the birth of Christ, 
played bravura runs and passages upon their instrument, and 
may be regarded as the founders of the virtuoso school in their own 
day ; preserved in German books are also the names of the musi- 
cians whom Alexander the Great ordered to follow him as his 
private band to be present at his marriage with Roxana in Samar- 
cand ; we are acquainted with the details connected with the musi- 
cians of the Emperor Nero, who travelled as a virtuoso through his 
dominions, taking with him a host of “ claqueurs,” whose name of 
‘* Romans” has descended to the claqueurs of the Parisian theatres 
in our own time; but it is only with extreme difliculty that we are 
able to gather from political papers a few authentic facts concern- 
ing the development of public musical life in Germany. 

Strange to say, the greatest number of facts relating to the 


musical life of the last century are to be obtained from the Eng-. 


lish, who are regarded as a non-musical people. There were per- 
fectly organized concerts towards the end of the 17th century in 
London. ‘The London Gazette of 1672 contains advertisements of 
concerts given by Barister, chapelmaster of King Charles IL, 
aided by the King’s twenty-four violinists. A still more interest- 
ing series of concerts was that of John Britton,t in the year 1678. 
This man was a coal dealer, who used to hawk his wares about the 
streets, buying up, also, music, books, and instruments. Of an 
evening he practised music, playing on the gamba—a sort of small 
violoncello with seven strings—and studying thorough-bass. At 
last, he hit upon the notion of appearing as a concert-giver. He 
collected all the musicians of any importance living in London, and 
built a concert-room over the place where he stored his coals ; it 
was small and low, but speedily frequented by the best society. 
John Britton’s concerts were in those days what Chappell’s Mon- 
day Popular Concerts are now; if a musician wished to become 
known, he made his appearance at them; even Handel himself 
did not disdain to extemporize upon the small organ in Britton’s 
concert-room. ‘The infant prodigies, also, whom we are inclined 





* From a lecture On Modern Society and Music, by H. Ehrlich. 
T Query—Thomas Britton ? 


} All these facts are taken from Herr Pobl’s interesting book, Mozart und 
Haydn in London. 





to regard as forced hot-house plants of our own time, are first met 
with in the London Concerts of the eighteenth century. There 
was Dubourg, a fiddler of ten, and Cervetto, a cello player of eleven, 
who appeared, in 1760, at the concert of little Schmehling, after- 
wards so celebrated as a singer under the name of Madame Mara. 
In 1764, there was even a cellist, John Crosdill, only nine years old. 
Besides those already named, there was a whole host of other little 
musical geniuses, only one of whom however, fulfilled, when he 
grew up, the expectations formed of him: this was Mozart, who 
played at concerts in London as a boy of eight, and, also, wrote 
there his first Symphonies. Indeed, at that time, in England, 
still called “‘merry England,” music found its way everywhere, 
besides being cultivated and cherished with sincerity and love, and 
not like a mere fashion, as at present. For two hundred years St. 
Cecilia’s Day had been generally kept. ‘There was a whole host of 
musical amateur societies—music was heard in almost every house, 
and sometimes under the strangest circumstances. Most interest- 
ing is the account in the London Advertiser of April, 1746, from 
which we learn that Christopher Gluck, composer of Iphigenia, 
Armida; Alcestis, and Orpheus, appeared in London first as a con- 
cert-player, and a concert-player upon the water-harmonica, an 
instrument consisting of drinking-glasses, which were tuned by the 
amount of water put in them, and on which the performer played 
by passing his fingers round the edges. ‘Lhe instrument was then 
so popular that even the great Franklin, the champion of the free 
states of America, and the discoverer of the lightning conductor, 
wishing particularly to oblige a friend whose daughters were vir- 
tuose upon the instrument in question, was not above improving 
this glass-harmonium, as he called it. Among the amateur asso- 
ciations of the time, there was a very prominent one, composed of 
the leading members of the aristocracy and gentry. ‘This society 
cultivated the joyous strains native to old England, and offered 
every year a prize for the best compositions of the class. One of 
the composers who gained the largest number of prizes, and whose 
convivial songs are still to be heard at merry meetings, was the 
Earl of Abingdon, the peaceable father of a great warrior, the 
Duke of Wellington. It was at that time, namely 1767, and in 
London, that the large concert-grands were first made by Broad- 
wood, the founder of the celebrated firm, still carried on by his 
direct descendants ; the house of Erard dates only from sometime 
after 1780. 

Our information respecting concerts in France, or rather in 
Paris, during the 17th and the 18th century is more scanty than 
that respecting those in London. Musical art was far less general 
in France than in England, and all the interest evinced for it was 
concentrated on the Upera. ‘This sprang into existence as far back 
as 1647. Mazarin had sent for an Italian company, whose per- 
formances in the theatre *‘ des petits bouffons” were very popular, 
and Queen Anne of Austria, the motker of Louis XIV., expressed 
her surprise that Frenchmen could not do something similar. ‘This 
induced the superintendaut of her household, the Baron de Noverre, 
to prevail on a certain Abbé Perrin and an organist of the name 
of Cambou to enter into competition with the Italians. They 
wrote a piece entitled La Pastorale, ‘‘ premiére comédie francaise 
en musique,” earning with it both honour and money. Perrin, 
moreover, obtained in the year 1699, the title of director of the 
Royal Academy of Music. The Grand Opéra in Paris dates from 
this time. Up to 1830, it always remained under the immediate 
management of the Government. Even in the year of horror, 
1792, a Government committee, consisting of the most furious 
Sansculottes and tenderest lovers of music, were at the head of it. 
Herbert, Danton, Henrion, and Fouquier, frequented it nearly 
every day. There is an amusing anecdote to be found in the annals 
cf the period. On one occasion, Lainez, then the most popular 
singer, had sung a.patriotic ode. When he had concluded, a man, 
whom he had often remarked as a very attentive listener behind 
the scenes, stepped up, and, tapping him on the shoulder, said: 
“* Citizen, you have sung very beautifully, and I am quite touched. 
But your text is nonsense. I advise you, before you offer the 
Nation such stuff in future, to let me see the words. If you do 
that, you will be safe.” ‘+ Yes,” said one of the choristers, ‘‘ the 
citizen knows all about the cut of a thing.” Lainez did not under- 
stand the hidden meaning of these words till subsequently, when 
he discovered that the delicate friend of art was—the executioner. 


(To be continued.) 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Tue Misses Jewell’s annual evening concert took place at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, on Friday the 12th instant, and was fully 
attended. Miss Ellice Jewell, with Mr. H. Blagrove and Mr. Aylward, 
played the andanie, scherzo, and finale from Mendelssohn's trio in D 
minor. She afterwards gave a Polonaise by Chopin, a duet concertante 
with Mr. Aylward, and the Rondo Liacevole by Benedict, and in response 
to an encore substituted for the last piece a very showy and pleasing 
solo called ‘* Puck,” the composition of Mr. Chalmers Masters, Miss 
Anna Jewell appeared to great advantage in a song from La Clemenza, 
and in Schubert’s “ Marie,” both encored. She also joined in a glee by 
Shield, a quartet by Sterndale Bennett, and sang a new song by Signor 
Pinsuti, accompanied by the composer, which appeared to give much 
pleasure. The other performers were Mr, and Madame Patey and Mr. 
Cummings, whose co-operation was of the highest value. Messrs. 
Carter, Dorrell, and Chalmers Masters were the conductors. 


Srenor Betxint’s first morning concert took place at St. George’s Hall 
on the 15th instant, when the dénéjiciare was assisted by Mesdames C. 
and R. Doria, Valentini, and Franklein; Messrs. V. Rigby, Gordon, 
Elmore, Caravoglia, Gardoni, and ‘Tito Mattei. Signor Bellini sang 
“A Psalm of Lite,” by Frank Romer ; a caxzone buffa, by Tito Mattei ; 
and one from Cenerentola, in each gratifying his numerous audience 
most unmistakably. Miss Lucy Franklein was much applauded ina 
romanza, ‘Non torno,” by Mattei, as was also Mdlle. Valentini in 
Bevignani’s “‘ To him I gave my heart.” The Mdlles. Doria gave great 
satisfaction, especially Mdlle. Clara Doria, who sang a new song by ‘I’. 
D. Chatterton, entitled “ Pretty Rose Tree.” Signor Gardoni was, of 
course, a host in himself, and gained an encore, as also did Signor 
Caravoglia. Signor Mattei’s playing was brilliant as ever. Signori 
Bevignani and Li Calsi conducted.—H. L. 


—o— 


REVIEWS. 


I have watched Thee in Thy Slumbers. The song of Enone, by Professor 

Aytoun; music by Lours Dreux. [London: Ashdown & Parry. ] 
Tuis unpretending song is full of genuineexpression. There isa quiet 
beauty in both melody and accompaniment, perfectly consistent with 
Professor Aytoun’s poetry. Mr. Diehl can not only write with skill 
and correctness, but has the rarer faculty of aptly suiting his writing to 
the subject in hand. He has brought all these gifts to bear upon the 
song before us with a charming result. 


The Buried Flower. Song. Verse by Professor Aytoun ; music by Louis 
Dient. [London: Ashdown & Parry.] 

StrentLy more elaborated than the preceding, this song is written with 

equal taste and skili. ‘The melody is charming, and every bar of the 

accompaniment shows the hand of a genuine musician, 


Welcome, welcome, one and all, 
by Epwarp J. Hopkins. 
Tuis trio for two sopranos and contralto has been composed specially 
for the forthcoming féte of the Female School of Art. It has greater 
pretensions, however, than usually belong to a pice de circonstance. Mr. 
Hopkins has written with evident care. His melody is flowing, and 
his harmonies varied and pleasing, without being far fetched. That 
the composer has a leaning towards the style of which Bennett's May 
Queen is so beautiful an example the trio is sufficient proof. But the 
public will like Mr. Hopkins’ work none the less because it calls up 

reminiscences of the most charming of English pastorals. 


The words by Lity Brovex; the music 


0 


M. RUBINSTEIN AT THE PHILHARMONIC. 
(From the “ Sunday Times,” June 14) 

As was to be expected, the great attraction was M. Antoine 
Rubinstein. Without disputing that gentleman’s right to the position, 
we must say, for ourselves, that his performance always gives us a 
feeling of sadness. If he played less well this would not be. Whena 
man comes forward with pretensions in excess of his abilities, he is put 
down as having mistaken his position, and himself is only the sufferer. 
But M. Rubinstein is literally overloaded with ability. His execution is 
prodigious, his touch is wonderful in its command over every gradation 
of tone, and his feeling for the work he has to do is intense. But to 
such extent does he possess these gifts that—as we have said—he ig 
overloaded. M. Rubinstein less endowed would be M. Rubinstein more 
acceptable. Without judgment and self-restraint (which are necessary 
for the due use of wealth of any sort) he plays with the key-board in 
very wantonness ; his tonal power becomes an exhibition of sensationa 





tricks, and his artistic sympathy a passion which masters ite possessor, 
forciug him to extremes, such as make the judicious grieve. Endowed 
with everything but the power to use his endowments well, M, Rubin- 
stein resembles a tree which, pruned and clipped, would have yielded 
fruit, but, left to itself, makes only a prodigious show of leaves, Hence 
we do not hesitate to say that the Wallachian pianist is a stumbling. 
block in the path of art. Whenever he plays it is not the composer 
who comes forward with his ideas, but it is M. Rubinstein with his 
almost grotesque impulsiveness, his thundrous tones, and his wild 
gesticulations, at which the unthinking public wonder and applaud, 
This is sad enough, but when one remembers what M. Rubinstein 
might have done for the art he injures, the subject becomes almost 
painful, After these remarks we need not dwell upon the performance 
cf Monday last. Suffice it to say that, remembering the marvellously 
perfect interpretation of the composer’s widow, Schumann’s concerto in 
A minor seemed a caricature of itself, and that Handel would scarcely 
have recognized his own work (the air with variations, from the Suite in 
D minor) had he been present, Yet the Philharmonic audience cried 
“ Bravo” and applauded with boisterous delight. After all, how hollow 
is the ring of our boasted musical culture, when hammered at by a 
Rubinstein, 
—o—— 


Shaber Silber ucross “ Philparmonics.” 


The Philharmonic Society, if its orchestral performances must be allowed to 
have somewhat deteriorated since the secession of Professor Bennett, one of 
the greatest, because one of the most musical, of conductors, has been exhibit- 
ing in the Hanover Square Rcoms no little spirit since I last referred to its 
proceedings. At the penultimate concert a new overture by Mr. John Francis 
Barnett (nephew to the author of the Mountain Sy/ph, and composer of the 
Ancient Mariner), entitled Ouverture Symphonique, was produced, and 
received with favour. Why the title of this overture should have been in 
French, seeing that Symphonic Overture would have served just as well, and 
why it is invested with such a pretentious name at all, unless the term “sym~- 
phonic” may be accepted as equivalent for dong, it is difficult to guess, 
However, as the only characteristics that I could remark in this Ouverture 
Symphonique were that it is very long, and that it is in the key of E, 1 am 
not inclined to go further into the question. At this same concert Herr 
Alfred Jaell introduced Herr Reinecke’s very dry and laboured pianoforte 
concerto, which had already been much better played at the Crystal Palace 
by Mr. Oscar Beringer. If Mr. Beringer, after his very excellent performance, 
left me unmoved, Herr Jaell, with his torced glare of brilliancy, left me some- 
what disturbed. At the last concert there was another overture, that to 
Losenwald, a projected (unfinished !) opera, by Mr. Lucas, one of our oldest 
and most valued Academicians. The overture to Hosenwald is quite as dry as 
Mr. Barnett’s, but far cleverer, far more musicianlike, and at the same as 
time long enough to justify on equal grounds the title of Ouverture Sym- 
phonique. At this same concert M. Rubinstein, the famous pianist from 
Bucharest, proved two things: first, that he could not play Schumann’s 
pianoforte concerto in A mmor half as well as Schumann’s gifted and devoted 
widow (the “Clara Wieck” of some thirty years since); secondly, that he 
could win at least twice as much applause. Anything more daringly indepen- 
dent than M. Rubinstein’s performance of this concerto, which is nothing if 
not played precisely as the composer intended, was never heard, except perhaps 
M. Rubinstein’s subsequent performance of the air with variations from Han- 
del's Sucte de Pieces, in D minor (the rest, including the fugue, being, 
happily, omitted). It was lucky for the impetuous Wallachian that Handel 
was not alive and in the room to hear him; otherwise, he might have been 
apostrophized by the touchy Saxon giant in something like the same terms as 
were addressed to a certain recalcitrant prima donna, who persisted in singing 
one of Handel’s compositions in a manner of which Handel did not approve, 
and to whom Handel is said to have said (in terms less choice), ** You, &c., 
if you do dat again, I will throw you out of de window.” Nevertheless, M. 
Rubinstein was applauded “to the echo;” and probably there was not among 
the audience more than one person out of ten who would have wished to throw 
uim out of the window. Of the symphonies and overtures at the Philhar- 
monic I can only say, what all the musical world knows, that they are better 
given at the Crystal Palace Concerts, under Mr. Manns. The singing at such 
concerts goes for little or nothing. ’ 

Dr. Wylde, at the house he has built for himself (St. George’s Hall), is 
proceeding with his New Philharmonic Concerts much as usual. He bolsters 
up the attractions of his grand orchestra with singers from the Italian Opera 
—who, I imagine, must cost him more money than they bring, and who, 
moreover, detract in a great measure from the effect of his orchestral and 
other instrumental performances. For instance, at the last concert but one, 
Malle. Adelina Patti, with two hackneyed operatic airs, and the eternal 
“ Home, sweet home,” carried all the honours. Even the fiery pianist, M. 
Rubinstein, who dealt after his peculiar mavner with Beethoven's magnificent 
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eoncerto in G {which Mendelssohn used to play con amore, and which we have 
heard so reverentially played by Mr. Hallé, Herr Pauer, and Madame God- 
dard), was cast into the shade by the mst popular and brilliant of operatic 
“ first ladies.” It was not assuredly that the New Philiarmonic audience is 
composed of better connoisseurs than that at the Old Philharmo: ic, wi ere 
Mdile. Tietjens was cast into the shade by M. Rubinstein. but that Mdlle. 
Patti, who cast M. Rubinstein into the shade, is now a greater public favourite 
(perhaps. because a younger) than Mdlle. Tietjens. At Dr Wyide’s last con- 
cert he treated his audience t» Spohr s irrepressible symp ony, 7/e Consecra- 
tion of Soun?. Apropos of this synphony the learned Gresham Professor of 
Music. in a letter to the 7imes, apologizes for calling it Zhe l’ower of Suund, 
on the plea that Profes-or Edward Taylor, his predecessor, so entitled it — 
from which it may be gathered that if Professor Taylor had translated Die 
Weihe des Hauses ( Beethoven s overture in C) as 7he Power of the Llouse, 
Dr. Wylde would have followed lis example. At the same concert we had 
Weber's concert» for clarionet and orchestra in F minor, of which Mendelssohn 
and his elderly friend, Birmann (for whom Weber had written it), were so 
fond—the clarionet part, on the whole, finely executed by Mr. Lazarus. 
There was also Mendelssohn’s Serenade and Kondo Gicjoso (in B minor and 
D major), the performance of the pianoforte part in which, by Signor Andreoli, 
was very nearly the worst we ever remember hearing in public. Andreoli, 
after Rubinstein, was like reversing the old saying, ‘‘ Aprés moi la deluge.” 
Shaver Silver. 
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Co my Fiddlestich. ) 


Come to my nieve, my auld gut-scraper, 
Thou’se worth thy weight in guid bavk-paper ; 
What reck tho’ Fortune dush her taper, 

It’s ane to me, 
Gin I can gar thee cut an’ eaper 

W7 canty glee. 


Thou mak’s ould age as gleg as youth, 
An’ bearded winter rin fa’ smooth; 
Thou gars the lasses skirl wi’ drouth 
That blithely sing; 
An e’en the Muse to thee forsooth 
Maun cour her wing. 


The lasses, faith, wer’t no’ for thee, 
Wad tine the maist feck o’ their glee, 
The saut, saut tear wad fill their e’e 
And bleer them blind; 
Syne lads might snoove awa’ an’ dee, 
Nor favour find. 


At tryst or fair what coaties kilt, 

Gin ye but gie your wame a jilt, 

Or toddle owre some auld Scotch lilt, 
There's drouth to that ; 

Gude, how they shak’ their hurdies till’t, 
Tho’ e’er so fat. 


Syne thou can bring their mirth fu’ low, 
E’en gar the briny waters flow, 
When wakes * John Anderson my Joe,’ 
Or Nanny’s charms; 
Then, then the safter feelings glow, 
An’ kindness warms, 
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Come to my heart —I own thy power 
When fae an’ frien’ look gruff an’ sour ; 
When hopes an’ disappointments lower, 
An’ cloud the day, 
I draw thee gently owre the four, 
Syne a’s away! 
But less the Muse owre jealous turn, 
An’ spite wi’ bitter rancour burn, 
An’ gie us cause to wail an’ mourn, 
I’se quite in hopes 
That mony a hunner strings be worn 
Afore thou stops. #) 


Martruras Barr. , 


a 





To the Editor of the Musica. Wortp. 


Sir,—Although the Handel Festival, properly so called, finished 
yerterday with a performance of Israel in Egypt, the name of Handel is 
once more to be glorified this day. In a competitive examination for 
féte-givers, Mr. R. K. Bowley would be sure to carry away the prize, 
He sees matter for celebration in what would suggest nothing to other 
men, We had an example of this at Sydenham on Saturday last. At 
present, Handel is the hero of the hour. and, fireworks b ing always 
popular, the able and watchful general manager determined that Han- 
dl and fireworks should be presented togetier. As Hand], once in 
bis life, got mixed up with pyrocechny, and as Mr, Bowley—an impor- 
tant officer of the Sacred Harmonic Society—knew the fact, he was at 
no ioss how to carry out his plan. He had only to play the old master’s 
« Kirework Music,” and let off a ‘set piece” in his honour, to make 
pyrotechnics an accessory of the Handel Festival itself. ‘This wag 
accordingly done. Everytody now knows that the firework music was 
first played in the Green Park 119 years ago, when the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle was celebrated. It seems to have made a sensation at the 
time, which, apart from the fireworks, it would scarcely have done on 
Saturday evening. For when once the curious public learned how 
Handel’s work had been re-scored in order that clarionets, euphoniums, 
cornets-4-pistons, and all kinds of musical instruments might 
have something to do, the edge of their curiosity was taken off. 
The ‘set piece” was a much greater success: Handel’s name, encir- 
cled by wreaths of laurel, burnt green, and blue, and white,” like the 
witch’s oils in the Ancient Mariner, while the band played his own 
“ See the conquering hero,” and the huge crowd cheered with might 
and main, The conjunction of Handel and fire being +o far well 
received, | hear that to day Mr. Bowley means to try Handel and water, 
Iam not going to tire your readers with the familiar story of the 
« Water Music,” which is known better than the music itself. But 
the one must have excited curiosity about the other; and so, when 
plaved to the pleasant accompaniment of the Cryetal Palace fountains, 
there will be no lack of interested listeners, But it ought, by all means, 
to be given as Handel wrote it, even if all the curiosity shops in London 
have to be ransacked for sackbuts, psalteries, and dulcimers.— Your 
obedient servant, Tuavpeus Ego. 








A dbertisements. 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
AS maintained its high character for a quarter of 8 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiapi, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 


TE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


(THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING) 
Price 12s, 
London: Doxoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his resid , 32, Gl ti 
Hyde Park, W. 
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Just Published, 


“ CUMMER’S MOON WAS GENTLY BEAMING.” 


b Sony, by Kate Forrester. Price 2s, 6d., or free for Sixteen Stamps. 
Rozert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London. 


“« 4 LL AMONG THE SUMMER ROSES.” The popu- 
‘ ~ Ballad in VinGinia GaBRIEL’s Operetta, “* A Rainy Day,” is published, 
price 3s,, by 





Dvnoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
The Operetta complete for Voice and Piano, 15s.; and the Libretto, 6d. 





Just Published, 


W. VINCENT WALLACE’S 
PIANOFORTH MUSIC 


(POSTHUMOUS WORKS). 


The following are Now Ready :— 

DANSE peat oe ove oe eco 
CAPRICE HEROIQUE eve eee ove ove oe vee 
CHANT RELIGIEUSE (Fericien Davip). Transcription ... 
AIB RUSSE, Ditto  .. see ove une wee wte wee 
London : Dore & Stzwast, 147, Oxford Street, 
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Marsaatt Bert's new song, “ SUNSHINE,” at the Composer's Concert, 
Beethoven Rooms, June 27th. 


ISS BERRY-GREENING begs to announce that she 


is now in Town for the Season, and that she has resumed her Private Lessons 
and Classes as usual. Letters relative to Conce:t Engagements, Private Parties, 
Lessons, ete,, should be addressed care of Messrs. Cuarpeut, 50, New Bund Strect, W 


ISS CLINTON FYNES requests that all communi- 
cations respecting Concerts, Pianofurte Lessons, etc., be addressed to her, 
27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, WwW 


ADAME WEISS has the honour of announcing to her 
friends and the public that she has resumed her Professional lu ies, and is in 
town for the Season,—St. George’s Villa, Gloucester Road, Kegent’s Park. 


JR HENRY GORDON requests that all communi- 
F cations respecting Engagements (Tenor) tor Oratorios or Concerts ma; 
pe addressed care of Messrs, Duncan Vavison & Cv,, 244, Rezent Street 


ERR REICHARDT will sing his new song, “ LOVE 
ME, BELOVED,” at Herr Kuhe's Concert, June 22nd. 


set ROBERTINE HENDERSON will sing Mr. 




















In the Press, price 1s. 6d., 


Ps igen TUNES. By Rura Rusuer.—B. Wittiays, 11, 


Paternoster Row, London. 





NCHIRA’S Vocal Waltz, “IL BALLO,”’ Valse Bril- 


lante, for Voice and Piano, composed expressly tor and dedicated to Mdile. 
Liebhart by F. Scuira, is published, price 4s., by 
Duscan Davison & Co., 2414, Regent Street, W. 

The above charming Waltz has been sung by miny of the popular sopranos of the 
day. The Morning Advertiser, in w notice ot the Coucert piven by M-ssrs. R wlings’ 
Private Band, at the H.unover Square Roms, writes that ** Miss Marie St « ken's 
song, ‘Ii Ballo,’ brought «ut her voe:l powers in grand prop -rti n, and, receiving 
from her a thoughtfal and h«rmonivus interpretation, the effect, heignte: ed as it war 
by her engayzing m inner and interesting face, was pleasing in the extreme.” 


M R. SANTLEY’S Great Song, “WHEN MY 
i THIRSTY SOUL I STEEP,” composed expressly for him by Mr. Bexgpicr, 
and sung with distinguished success at the Heretord and Biriwningham Festivals, is 
published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 
“DELINDA.” Mazurka de Salon pour Piano, par 
Ernssro CaTALANI, price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Now Keady at every Library, 


“ROEKH’S WIiIFt HD.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE MISS FAIRFAX.” 





The complete Vocal Score of J. OrreNBAcu’s most popular Operetta of 


“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN” 


(FOR TWO SINGERs), 
The English Version written and adapted for Public or Private Performance 
By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
London: Doncan Davison & C»., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


VALSE IMPROMPTU, 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par CHARLES FOWLER. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“IN THE WOODLAND,” 
RALLAD. 
Composed by LUIGIA LEALI. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Now Published, 


"a BAZ TFT DAT 
OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 
(For Soprano, Contralto, and Baiitone), 
The Words by Miss (HORACE) SMITH. 
The Music by VIRGINIA GABRIEL 
Price, complete, for Voice and Piano, 15s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





‘Apres s’étre fait connaitre avantageusement au public comme une gracieuse 
pianiste, Mdlle. A. Coyne, qui a étudié le c ntrepoint sous le Capell-meister Hiller, 
aspire aux honneurs du compositeur. Dec s six chansons, celle que neus préférons 
est sans contredit ‘The Victory of Sprng’ (‘La Victoire du Pri:temps*) parce 
qu’elle offre la méiodie la plus franche et la plus accentuée. Maisce qui mérite 
beaucoup d’élozes chez un aussi jeune compositeur, c'est le grand sein qui a présidé 
auX ace. mpagnetmen’s, lesquels ne sont pas je'és dans le moule bana!. On voit que 
Malle. Coyne a é udié sous un maftre allemand. Diso.s aussi qu'elle a traduit l-s 
paroles allemandes en vers a glais, avec beaucoup d intelligence et de respect pour 
le rhythme. Nous e gageons Miile. Coyne &s‘essayer dans des compositions instru- 
mentales, qui, ce nous s mble, conviendraient mieux encore & son genre de talent 
qui est remarquatle.”—Cour ier de / Europe, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS WITH GERMAN WORDS. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS AND MUSIC BY 


AMY COYNE. 


. “FAREWELL FOR EVER™ (“ Fahrwohl auf immerdar"—E. Geibel). 
. “FIDELITY ™ (* Ich bieibe treu "—C. Herlassobn), 
. “ PAKTED”™ ( Scheiden, Leiden "—E. Geibel). 
“THE REQUEST” (‘ Viel Tausend Tausend Kiisse Gieb”—E. Geibel). 
. “THE VICTORY OF SPRING” (“ Und als ich aufstaud Frith am Tag ”— 


E, G ibel), 
. “EVENING SOUNDS” (“Ich liebe dich "—K, Beck). 





Price, in one Book, 15s.; or separately, 4s. 





“ So far as we know this is fhe Op. 1 of a young lady who, for the sake of the well- 
known literary name she Lears, avd for her own undeniable tal-nts, will be heartily 
welcomed int» the ranks of song composers. By the issue of the work before us, Miss 
Coyne has bidden boldly fr public favour. Six songs of a more or less ambitious 
character, to words translated by he: seif, are pretty well fora first attempt ; bu', we 
are happy to say, the result proves that the youthtul Pp and t lator did not 
overrale her powers in either capacity."—Musical Wor/d, 














London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 


NEW SONG BY HENRY SMART. 
Just Pub‘ished, 


“FLY LIKE A BIRD.” 


The Poetry by F, ENOCH. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & (Co., 245, Regent Street, W. 











Just Published, 


“CANZONETTA, CAPRICCIETTO, E SCHERZO,” 
THREE PIANOFORTE PIECES, 
By NIELS W. GADE. 
Epirep sy HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


PLAYED BY MR. CHARLES HALLE AT HIS RECITALS, 
FRANZ SCHUBERT’S 
SIXTEEN GERMAN DANCE MEASURES. 


EpITRED AND FINGERED BY 


HERMANN EISOLDT. 
In Two Books, price 3s. each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Nore.—These fine compositions being almost unknown, it is a high gratification to 
the Editor to introduce them to the English public. By the order of succession in 
which they are now printed, the whole can be played as a Suite, 


“THE SKYLARK,” 
SONG. 
Poetry by “THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD." 


Music by WALTER HAY. 
Price 4s. on 

“ Settings of Hogg’s splendid song are as plentiful as blackberries, some of the 
best of a + pr tried their hand at it. Benedict, we believe, and 
Boucher, we know, have married this immortal verse to not unworthy strains, and 
now Mr, Hay e«ters the lists, not as a rival we will be bound, but as one of the noble 
brotherhond of song. Mr. Hay (we beg his pardun—Walter) hes done sume eharm- 
ing bits in his time, as, for instance, his etting of * Elaine,’ as seductive a pices of 
bit'er-sweet as can Le heard warbled in a long winter night, not to speak of Wheo 
twilic ht wakes the star,’ an extremely graceful and fascinating comp: sition. His 
pr sent effort is likety to add to his reput.tion, possessing as it does ali the attributes 
which ¢ nduce to popularity. These are a simple, straightforward melody, emi- 
nently suggestive of the spirit of the words, and an easy, flowing eee ee 
rendering the whcle readily attainable by amateurs of moderate skill. ia a word, 
‘The Skylark ' deserves success, and, in circles of taste, will command it,"—ddowe'g 

sbury Journal, 
London: Duxoaw Davisos & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH. 





CHAPPELL'S 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


For JUNE, Now Ready, 


CONTAINS 


A SELECTION OF 


CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS, 


INCLUDING SOME OF 


THE GREATEST FAVOURITES OF THE DAY, 


With Occasional Choruses, 


AND 


ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & 60., 50, New Bond St. 


City Agents— 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CQ., anp F. PITMAN, Paternoster Row 


CHAPPELL'S 
Ols English Ditties, 


Just Published, 
PART XII. OF THIS POPULAR WORK 


CONTATNING 











Cease-your Funning, 

Sweet Nelly. 

John Dory. 

The Countryman’s Account. 

All Flowers of the Broom. 

Here's a health unto his Majesty, 


Chevy Chase. 

Death and the Lady. 
Wapping Old Stairs. 
Friar of Orders Grey. 
Here’s to the Maiden. 
Can Love be controlled, 








PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


Lists and Catalogues on application to 


CHAPPELL & Co., 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





NOW READY, 


“EXETER HALL:” 


New Magazine of Sacred Music. 


NO. V. FOR JUNE. 


This Number contains an Illustration of the Old Music Hall in Fishamble Street, 
Dublin, where the ** Messiah ” was first performed. Also a fac-simile of Handel’s 
Autograph, from the original MS, of the ‘*Messiah,” in the possession of the Queen, 








CONTENTS. 


1. Sacred Song, “The Lord is_ righteous.” 
Handel. 

2. Pianoforte Piece, Recollections of “Israel in 
Egypt.” (Handel.) 

3. Evening Hymn. Words by Rev. Dr. Monsell, 
Music by R. Redhead. 

4, Sacred Song, “ Weep not for me.” J. L. Hatton. 

5, Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 5). 


Handel. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 


MEHTZLBR & CO, 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 











Now Ready, 


NEW 
Piamotorte Pieces 


BY 


CH. FONTAINE 


(Composer of The Swing Song). 


Das Bliimchen (The Flow’et) $s, 
Narcisse Valse . . . As. 





LONDON: 


METZLER & CO,, 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST,, W. 
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TO BE HAD OF ALL MUSICSELLERS 


JUST , PUBLISHED, 


The Ancient 
Mariner, 


CANTATA, 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE 


Hirmingham Musical Festibal, 


DAG ts 


JOHN F. BARNETT. 


Price, in Paper r Covers, 6s. Cloth Boards, 8s. 





THE FOLLOWING MAY BE HAD SEPARATE :— 


The Ship was cheered. i 
(Arranged as a hide 

A fair breeze blew. + oy 
Sung by Mdlle. TIETJENS. 

Down dropt the breeze. ‘ : . 3s. 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES. 

0 happy living things i 8s. 

Sung by Mr. SANTLEY. 
O Sleep, it is a gentle thing . . 8s. 
Sung by Madame PATEY-WHY TOCK. 
Two voices in the air (Duet) 4s. 


Sung by Mdlle, TIETJENS and Mdme. PATEY AW HY'TOCK. 


Swiftly flew the Ship : —— 
Sung by Mr. SAN'T'L Ky, 
The Harbour Bay . 3s. 


Sung by Mr. SIMS. REEVES, 
CHORUS PARTS, Three Shillings each. 


Various Arrangements and Transcriptions for the Pianoforte 
are in the Press. 


LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 








NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Specially adapted for Teaching. 





J. L. BATTMARR. s da 
Le Cor des Alpes - - oo “we -o te 
Fantaisie ve Pot Pourri = « ~~ & <« 4 0 
CH. NEUSTEDT. 
Fevilletsd’Album - = - - + -each 3 0 
1. Pensée. Mélodie. 4. ileal Mazurka, 
2, La Chanson du ‘Camp. Caprice | 5. Chant d’Adieu, Romance sans 
Militaire. ‘aroles, 
3. Chant du Gondolier. Barcarolle. | 6. La Belle Hongroise. Marche. 
L. MICHELLI. 
Benita. Polka Mazurka - - - ~ - ma «ie 
BRINLEY RICHARDS. Solo. Duet. 
8. d, s d, 
The Pilgrims of the Night + = = « 8 
Auld Robin Gray - - - - oS a0 . 4 9 
Huntingtower_ - - = ee “eo SGr., ~45@ 
Et Bondebryllup (Danish) - - -~/« -& Get. mee 
March. Tannhéuser =—~ «= @ «re ee. 4:6 
Nearer, my God,toThee - - - - - 30.. 4 0 
Jerusalem the Golden - oe fe he “a FO, £4 @ 
Those Evening Bells - = - - a ie =O 14°44 
R. F. HARNEY. 

Masaniello (Brilliant Fantasia) - - + «7s 40 
Fra Diavolo Pe a - - - - - 4 y 
RENE FAVARGER. 

Soldaten Lieder (Waltz) Guys - - = = 4 0 
Norma (Fantasia) = - Ae Se ee 40 
Lucia di Lammermoor (Fantasia) Th i a 4 0 
THEODORE GSTEN. 

Trovatore(Ah! chelamortey - - - - - - 49 
Traviata (fantasia) - - ee 40 
Tannhauser do. - - + - - - - - 40 
JULES EGGHARD. 

La Valsedes Fanthmes - - - - = = - 3.0 
Feuilles de Roses aw ate - - + 4 0 
Loin de toi (Mélodie)- - - - - = = = 3 0 
Adieu (Mélodie) - = - - 3.0 
GUSTAVE LANGE (of Berlin) 

Perles et Diamants (Valse Brillante) - - - - 4 0 
Le Papillon (Mazurka de Commentp - 2 = = = 3.0 
Farewell (Meditation) - o> + + « 3.0 
La Reine de Bal (Mazurka de Concert) ~ 2 = - 40 
Le Retour du Soldat smi March) - - - - = 4 0 








JOSEF GUNGL'S 


CELEBRATED DANCE MUSIC, 


0. Duet. 

by " s. ad. 

Soldaten Lieder Waltzes - - - - - £0. 5 0 

Amoretten Tanze do. - - - e o 4 Ou, Oe 

Jungherren Tanze do. - =« & = « £20 4186 

Fruhlingslieder do. - © - - 4£0'% 5 @ 

Abschied von Munchen Waltzes - - - - 402. 5 @ 

Venus Reigen Waltzes es © = © = @@ «OE 
Blue Violets Polka Mazurka - - - - - 890 
La Belle do. do - - - - 80 
Garrison Ball Polka’ = - - 3 0 


These waltzes as duets are eminently adapted for teaching purposes. . 

Complete lists of Gung’l’s Dance Music sent on application to A, 
Haysonp & Ca., where orchestra parts to all his compositions may be 
obtained. 








A. HAMMOND & CO, 


(Late JULLIEN) 
5, VIGO STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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‘The most successful and the worthiest of | 
the musical monthlies.”— The Queen, May 9. Now Reacy, 
“This Magazine was first in the field, and. 


is incomparably the. best of the musical PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, he 


serials.”’— The Leader, May 2. 


“HANOVER SQUARE” 
FOR TUNE. 


oo ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN'S 


Now Ready, 


“HANOVER NEW 
SQU ARE,’ _ COMIC OPERA, 
CONTENTS | The 


0 FAIR DOVE! 0 FOND DOVE! Song. Arthur S. Sullivan. 
Words by Miss JEAN. INGELOW. 4 


LA VIVANDI:RE. Marche brillante, Edouard de Paris. | 


EUNSHINE AFTER CLOUD. Song - Clara Gottschalk. | 
Words by W. Harrison. 





COMPLETE, 








RRND rmwmrmrwr—wn— 


EDITED BY | THE WORDS BY 


LINDSAY SLOPER. | F. C. BURNAND. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. | 


The First Volume of “ Hanover Squane,” containing 12 Songs and | 
12 Pianoforte Pieces by the most eminent composers of the day, is now 
ready. Price, elegantly bound, cloth, bevelled edges, Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence, 

Cloth Cases for Binding “ Hanover Square,” One Shilling and Six- 


pence each, 
—— LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, BOOSEY AND CO., 


HANOVER SQUARE. 28, Holles Street, W.- 
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